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INVITATION. 


istrone are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity 
is gladly given them to witness each stage in 
the process of preparing and issuing the paper. 
A guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As 
practically the entire work of illustrating, 
printing, folding and mailing, in addition to 
all the details of business and editorial man- 
agement, is carried on in this building, there 
is sufficient diversity of occupation to interest 
every one and well repay a visit. 


* © 


New England and Other Matters. 


A LEADING feature of the Independence- 
day celebration in New Haven this year is 
the unveiling of a monument to those who 
defended the city—then a little village—from 
an attack by the British in 1779. Views of 
the monument appear upon the cover of The 
Companion. The historic event which is com- 
memorated by this bronze group lacked but 
one day of being a Fourth of July celebration 
in itself, as the attack was made July 5th. 
President Stiles of Yale, watching from a 
steeple, is said to have been the first to detect 
the advancing enemy, and the students of 
Yale were foremost in the valiant defense of 
the town. The three figures in the group are 
represented in the costumes of college boys 
of the colonial period. At first the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of the invaders drove back the 
defenders, but on the next day reénforcements 
came from the surrounding region, and the 
British were driven to their ships, leaving the 
Yale boys in possession of the town again. 
The British troops were commanded by Gen- 
erals Tryon and Garth, and during the skir- 
mishes of the three days of fighting they lost 
seventy men killed and many more wounded. 
The American loss was twenty-nine killed and 
seventeen wounded. 
& 

HENEVER a summer month shows an 

unseasonable spell of weather, whether 
it be extremely hot or cold, somebody is likely 
to dig out an old diary or newspaper which 
tells about the famous cold summer of 1816. 
New England had snow and ice that year in 
every month of the twelve, even in southern 
Connecticut. All the crops were practically 
complete failures, and not enough corn—then 
a leading food reliance—was raised for seed. 


Overcoats and mittens were worn in the hay- | partmen 


ing season, and several times a severe flurry of 
snow drove the men from the fields in July 
and August. As long as they lived, the people 
who could remember 1816 never tired of telling 
stories of the severe cold of the months that 
are usually hot in this latitude. The cold 
season completely discouraged many New Eng- 
landers, and thousands of farmers moved west- 
ward, mainly to Ohio. 
AX example of sturdy self-reliance, such as 
was common enough in the pioneer days, 
but rarely seen in the twentieth century, has 
been given to the people of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, by an old man of that city, who is 
building a house without any assistance. In 
the spring, when he began digging the cellar 
alone, the neighbors and those who passed 
thought little of it, and expected that he would 
soon have help. But no help appeared, and 
when he completed the excavation, he pro- 
ceeded unaided to make the cement foundation 
for the house. He built the wooden molds, 
mixed the cement, and poured it in without 
help. Through the summer he is working 
upon the superstructure of a comfortable frame 
house, attending strictly to business and making 
good progress. He knows nothing of the num- 
berless troubles with architects, contractors, 
laborers, carpenters and plumbers which fret 
most people who build houses—or perhaps he 
has had so much experience in that line that 
he has decided that it is better to depend wholly 
upon himself. ® 


MEX who came down from the great woods 
of northern Maine during the spring 
months brought the welcome intelligence that 
last winter was an exceptionally favorable one 
for the deer and moose, and that they appear 
to be in better condition and in larger numbers 
than for several years. Many others besides 
the hunters, who are looking forward to the 
open season for big game next fall, will rejoice 
at this. The snow last winter was never too 
deep for the deer and moose to travel round 
freely and browse where the twigs and sprouts 
were tenderest and most abundant. When the 
snow does get too deep for them, the animals 
gather in ‘‘yards,’’ and when the food-supply 
there is exhausted, it is not uncommon for 
hundreds, and probably thousands, to perish 
of starvation and cold before spring comes. In 
such a winter it is a case of the survival of the 
fittest—the larger and stronger animals which 
can browse higher up on the trees and which 





can travel better through the deep snow. The 
caribou, which were abundant in Maine a few 
years ago, but have now emigrated to New 
Brunswick, live almost wholly in the winter 
on the moss and other vegetation which they 
get by digging away the snow. Deer and 
moose do not dig away the snow, but always 
feed high. a 


OSTON is famed for the number of tablets 

which mark its many historic spots, and 
now it is setting up such memorials in other 
cities—even beyond the sea. There has recently 
been sent to Windsor, England, an artistic 
bronze tablet to mark the birthplace of Robert 
Keayne, who was the founder and first captain 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Massachusetts, the oldest military 
organization in America. In 1896, when 
company made one of its. pilgrimages to Eng- 
land, it visited Windsor and paid its respects 
to the house in which Robert Keayne was 
born in 1595. The house has since been demol- 
ished, but permission was secured to place the 
tablet upon the building which has succeeded it. 
Robert Keayne was a public-spirited merchant 
tailor of early Boston, and is buried in the old 
King’s Chapel burying-ground. The Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company dates from 
1637, and although it is more of a social than 
an active military organization in later years, 
it faithfully observes the traditions of former 
years as regards uniforms and usages. On the 
first Monday of each June it parades in all its 
colonial splendor through the Boston streets, 
is reviewed by the mayor and governor, holds 
its annual election of officers upon the Com- 
mon, and closes the day with an elaborate 
banquet in Faneuil Hall. In that famous 
structure it has its armory and a valuable 
collection of historical relics. 
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THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES. 

6 ELLO, Bill!’’ ‘‘Hello, Dick!’? Then 
the two old friends, who had not met 
before in a dozen years, began to ques- 

tion each other. 


‘*What are you m4 now, Bill?”’ 
**T’m running a ranch 


‘*A ranch? re??? 
**In Indiana. ’’ 
. — didn’t know they had any ranches in 
“Oh, well, I don’t — _ tS Hye it a 
a It’s 'a it inc — : Se 
everything on it, including my ie aineke 
it makes me living. What are you 


e? Tin neti a de nt store.’’ 
“A de mt store? ere??? 
‘*In Simmonsville. ’’ 
Hing that the little xieg? about ten miles 
ma sea ere we used to 


de ti that at, place, big enough to support a de- 


“Oh, ca I don’t rm pos pose you’d call it a 

department store, but I sell dry-goods, groceries, 
pan on stationery, hats and boots 
and shoes, confectionery, patent icines, 
school - books, hardware, house furniture, 
queen’s-ware, seiein, otk oils, glassware, ready- 
made clothing, fishing- notions, carpen- 
ters’ tools, and a thousand other things it 
would take me all day to mention. In fact,’’ 
added Dick, Tye got ee ing that belongs 
toa a store exce window display 
_— a r-walker with a mr rin his button- 
ole. 

*® © 


CARED NOTHING FOR MERE SCENERY. 


HE Langtons were making their first trip 
to the West. All the members of the 
family except the eldest daughter were in 

the observation-car, keenly interested in the 
wonderful landscape unfolding itself to their 
delighted gaze as the train sped along. Miss 
Langton was deeply absorbed in a book. Her 
younger brother went forward to tell her what 
she was missing. 

**Clarissa,’’ he said, ‘‘we’re samt starting up 
the Alleghenies. , Come back where you can 

lew.’ 

2 “All right,” C Clarence. 
soon.’ 

An hour passed, and Clarence went to her 


‘*You’ll miss the grandest - ht this side of 
the Rockies, Clar ** he told her, ‘‘if you 
don’t come right now !’’ 


I’ll come pretty 


‘**T wish you’d let me alone!’’ she exclaimed. 
“I’m right at the most exciting of this 
story, and I wouldn’t lay Re aside now—not 
even to see the Chicago stoc! k-yards !”” 

® © 
AN EXPERIMENT IN “ AERONAUGHTI- 
NESS.” 


by doing her own washing. While en- 

gaged in this work, there came a ring at 
the front door-bell. Hastily drying her hands, 
she answered it, telling five-year-old Bobby to 
remain in the kitchen till she came back. 


The caller was a neighbor, who had come 
over for achat. She sat down and talked until 
ten or fifteen minutes had passed away, duri 
the most < which time ominous sounds h 
been coming from the kitchen. At last the 
mother, excusing herself for a moment, hurried 
out there. 

‘*‘What on earth are you doing, Bobby?’’ 
she pai: oh 

‘*Making balloons, mama,’’ gleefully an- 
swered the little boy. 

e was running her finest- pillow - slips 
through the wringer, open end first. 


Te mother of the family was economizing 





CHOOsING A SCORE. awe publishers of The 
Youth’s 1 be d to send to 
any one requesting ita Foe boDL, of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


SE 
ROCK RIDGE HALL for 20%: ie 

cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England's most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. /nstructors able, experienced, mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for Canse, ay Unusual ——— given boys 


under seventeen. with swimming pool. 
For catalog, address DR ———7 Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











LEAVITT INSTITUTE. 


An oo school for yous young men and women. College po pees 


parato: nd Agricultural —- s 

gmphasis placed on “Agricult ure. rosperous 
farming region. Ideal conditions for og iberal en- 
dowment. Necessary expense $175 a on Ilustrated 
gue. Albert G. Ji , Principal, Turner Center, Maine. 
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Garbage Receiver Ground 


Defeatsthe plansof ptm 
fly; also ml = mt dogs and 
= m Sod dir = of the gar- 


with the Poot. rect tf rom factory. 
Circular free. 


'o Litter. No Odor. = 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 17 Farrar St. Lymn, Mass 


Pains of Old Age 


stiffness and soreness of limbs, muscles, joints; 
sore feet or hands, rheumatism, neuralgia, chest 
pains, speedily relieved by 
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“Chief of them all.” 










Good Old Summer Fime. 
How good it seems! You see a it. feel, it. puek &. 
Don't” you wish you could taste it? You 

It comes in boxes now ont they're labeled 
Samoset Chocolates. ¥isvors different from 
any you ever tasted in chocolates before. We 
would tempt 5 you to “3, them. 

Samoset Chocolates 60 Commerce St., Boston, Mass. 





AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 
POSSIBLE 
GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 


‘BOSTON LIFE. 
COURSES: 
General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Commercial. Teacher’s Course 


Every course is specially arranged and 
affords thorough preparation for all com- 
mercial positions and assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified. 


For circulars address the Secretary, 


Bryant & Stratton School, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








The best evidence that N 
Mineral Fertilizer i: do all we 
claim is shown the 


in the fact that th eep on 
many it. We have a abe 
of these letters, with 
= of the writers, and s) ‘all 
to send you a copy free. 


The New 


M ineral 
Fertilizer 


ground mineral rock contain- 


hea | for roses, ideal for 
Clean and odorless and 
perfect insect destroyer. 
talk of corn, =e ths perfect 
r 
ae =. Mass. 
Send for copy ptare and and Lor 
. Booklet, ‘*Bread from 
Copyrighted 1911. free. Agents = ae 
THE NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER CO., 
19 Exch Place, Bost 











ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
For Country Homes 


to | two O grostest needs of the home to-day 
good water ilities and good lights. Tine 
rst Le ull we met by our Hydro-Pneumatic 
‘or 2 years we have been puttin 
these ep endid water plants all over New lan 
was orough success. Improvements in n lig: ti 
s have Po ssed pore slowly, but wit 
the veoming of the na Lamp electricity 
in the world. ou 
Sotenar nine r system, AF, = line engine, 
A you need is an electric genera’ 
to perated by your gasoline engine— 
tee same power used to pump your water. you 
haven’t our water system then install water and 
light —- both at once at minimum expense. 
Absolutely safe in your cellar and accessible at all 
times. The cost of operating both plants is next to 
nothing when once installed. You can’t afford to 
do without the comfort and convenience of these 





modern ye oe if you can possibly secure 
them. Let us make you an estimate of the cost of 
utting in either plant. or both. When you see the 
‘acts you will probably blame yourself for not 
having looked it up before. 
Write for Book C and special lighting proposition. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
62 (North) Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











* | fewer eggs are needed than 











WIOMATIC 


FiO for Cake. 


AKE either your own favorite 
cake or use some one of the 



















20 Recipes 
whieh we publish os on a page just the 
right nto your cook- 


book. You ‘hit fin fhnd these recipes 
in the top of every 5-lb. bag of 
Automatic Flour. Less butter, 
less fiour and generally 


with any other flour. 
© cream of tartar, ba- 
king-powder, yeast or salt 

required. 

Automatic Flour is the 
Gnost cake gour ever 
, and we believe 
your own experience will 
| ~ = al Ly your 
try the 


AU TOMAT I 
“FLOUR 


new eben 


——s Flour Co., 
8 Portland 8t., Mass. 














Outdoor Life 


and DIGNIFIED — 
EMPLOYMENT 


Fees 79 


@ The Youth’s Companion has 
an opportunity for a few men or 
women of mature years, who 
have an appreciation of what The 
Companion is, for collecting and 
soliciting subscriptions in the ter- 
ritory near their homes. 
@ The Youth’s Companion de- 
serves a larger circulation in many 
localities, and a good salary or 
liberal commission can be earned 
in the constant presentation of 
The Companion in a definite ter- 
ritory. These positions are open 
only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a per- 
manent engagement. Three refer- 
ences required, Only applications || 
in writing will be considered. | 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. _ 
































In these days, when houses 
are fitted with every other 
modern convenience, 
there’ A x excuse for put- 
Hog with antiquated 
ighting facilities. C onaia- 
eration for your health 


ter. iscard . ‘airty, 
smelly, ‘dangerous kero- 
sene lamps and put in L 


the Olds Electric Lighting 
System in your cellar you 
can afford to have all the 
light you want for pouse, 
cellar, veranda, stable, ete 


tric generator, —_ 


TB 








Own Your Electric Light Plant 





Plant consists of the Olds is Olds light- 
new size 1horse-power OL D S ELECTRIC Look int into th ine fe cr 
Sleek ne engine w Lighting System «om» nation. s the 

greatest addition to do- 


Send for complete literature. 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 


Main Office, 997 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 


When the first cost of 
plant i is taken care of you 
then have the best and 
oe 5 light it is possi- 


4 you haven’t a water 
stem in your house, in- 

st 4 the Olds Pneumatic 
k in cellar alongside 

by “lighting: system, and 
while you +4 running en- 


for singh When yy so 
used, engine can be used 
to run cream separator. 
vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine, grindstone, etc. 


venience in a century. 


65 Beverly Street, Boston. 
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“ OU don’t mean it, sir!’’ running strong, and as there 
YES S=zE CAPTAIN PROTHEROE'S FORTUNE 23:25 
news of the empty state ning outside, which roared and 


in which the Twin Brothers 
had been found. 

““Of course I do! I’m not 
being funny!’’ snarled Mr. 
Hawks. ‘‘And now I suppose 
you will say, ‘I told you so!’ ’’ 

Knowing Mr. Hawks as I 
did, nothing was farther from my intention. 

“She is scoffed clean,’’ continued Mr. 
Hawks, in a vibrating undertone that I knew, 
‘‘not only of her cargo, but of everything 
movable, and judging by the filth and smell, 
by Eskimos! If I could only get hold of the 
dirty crowd!’’ and he raised his big, powerful 
hands and worked his fingers in his rage. 
Suddenly he wheeled round, and in an access 
of fury, cried, ‘‘Where’s that cockney? I want 
some supper !’” 

The best thing to do with a big, powerful 
man in a rage is to feed him, and I got quickly 
to my feet to call Wilfred before any damage 
was done. But as I did so, the cheerful little 
Londoner descended with a tray, loaded high 
with savory-smelling food. 

‘**Ere you are, sir! ’Ere’s your grub, ’ot 
and strong, the best you ever ’ad since Uncle 
John lorst ’is model yacht. ’’ 

I waited, expecting to see Wilfred inconti- 
nently felled to the ground for this inopportune 
levity; but Mr. Hawks suffered him to finish, 
merely regarding him with an expression of 
gloomy foreboding. 

‘*Wilfred,’’ said he, finally, and his voice 
was as soft as velvet in tone, ‘‘close your head, 
finish bringing in the supper, and get out.’’ 

‘** Yes, sir, cert’nly,’’ replied Wilfred, wholly 
unaffected. 

We ate our meal in silence until the end, 
when Mr. Hawks, somewhat soothed by Wil- 
fred’s excellent cooking, looked up and spoke. 

“This pie is good!’’ he snapped. Both 
Peter Scott and I agreed with him, as we 
would have done had he said that the pie was 
bad. Another long pause followed, and Scott, 
having finished his meal, mumbled some excuse, 
and fled on deck. Mr. Hawks and I, however, 
knew one another so intimately that by some 
mysterious means I was aware that he wished 
me to stay below and talk things out with him. 
So I waited. ; 

‘*The fact of the matter is, Grummet,’’ said 
he, after a period of silence, ‘‘that it is a fool’s 
game buying wrecks six thousand miles away, 
and I guess I was an idiot to go into the busi- 
ness. To do him justice, Captain Protheroe’s 
brother, who came into possession of the wreck 
at the death of the captain, pointed out to me 
all the difficulties and doubts—for which I take 
him to be an honest man. But I was wooden- 
headed, Grummet. The thought of those seal- 
skins worked upon my imagination. They made 
me feel giddy, so I had to have my try. Now 
I have done so, and have been left—badly left. 

‘I wish the Twin Brothers was alongside 
her former commander—at the bottom of the 
sea! And thereby hangs a moral. The man 
who habitually hammers his crew, and gener- 
ally plays the bucko to excess, whether his 
crew need it or not, is the first man to 
lose his life if he wrecks his ship. There 
are a dozen ways of killing a man, and 
they are all made easier in times of great ex- 
citement, like a shipwreck, with a lot of spars 
tumbling down about your head. Captain 
Protheroe, by all accounts, was tough, and I 
guess some dock-rat he had crippled, who had 
a grievance, stuck a knife into him and put 
him over the side. 

‘Well, Captain Protheroe has gone, and it is 
the wreck he has left behind him that con- 
cerns us. Go off to-morrow and have a look 
at her yourself. Scott can stay and fill up the 
water-tanks. If only I could salve her, I 
might see my way out with a profit. When I 
was returning to the ship I saw a school of 
right whale, and it crossed my mind that we 
might have a try at a little whaling. We have 
one whaling-boat and outfit, but pshaw! It 
makes me sick! As things are, I guess this 
spells my financial finish. I’m about done; 
I’m a rare edition; a back number, and war- 
ranted tame to ride and drive.’’ 

‘‘Hardly that last, sir,’’ said I, with a grin. 

‘‘What a laugh I’ll get in Frisco! Every 
dock-rat and insurance clerk on the water- 
front will split his sides. But you go off to- 
morrow and examine her for yourself, and let 
me know what you think. I’m afraid that 
she must have knocked her bottom out when 
she took the rocks, and I suspect that she fills 
and empties at every tide. I was there at half- 
tide. I had an idea, when I left Frisco, of 
maybe refloating her; but of course I had no 
notion that she would be so high out of the 
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“TOOK ALL THEY COULD. WONDER THEY DIDN'T TYKE THE DOORS.” 


water. I wonder she hasn’t broken up before 
now. It might be worth our while to wait —’’ 
He paused. 

**Exactly so, sir,’’ said I. ‘After all, an 
abnormal tide put her there. I don’t see why, 
with another abnormal tide, she couldn’t be 
got off.’ 

‘*T have the date when she went ashore. 
T’ll look it up in the table,’’ said Mr. Hawks, 
brightening suddenly. ‘‘My word, Grummet, 
if I could see my way to salving her, I’d bea 
steamer to the good, even though she may have 
lost her fool gimerack fittings! Though the 
cargo is a big loss. I’ll figure out when the 
next abnormal tide is 
due, and if we get a 
wind in the right direc- 
tion, and a high barom- 
eter, we may fix her 
yet !”” 

His ill humor began 
to be dispelled by this 
prospect, and the very 
obstacles, well-nigh in- 
surmountable, seemed 
but to add to his grow- 
ing cheerfulness. This 
trait in Mr. Hawks’s 
character I had often 
noticed before, after he had blown off steam a 
bit. It always gave me confidence in him, how- 
ever tight the corner we had been in together. 

Early the next morning I lost no time in 
getting the dingey over the side, for I had 
intended to visit the wreck alone; but ‘‘Cer- 
t’nly’’ Wilfred was so anxious to come, too, that 
the extraordinary spectacle was witnessed of 
the mate at the oars, while the ship’s cook sat 
in the stern; for Wilfred could no more have 
pulled against the strong incoming tide than 
he could have flown. Once away from the 
ship, we dropped our officia! positions,—as we 
always did on such occasions,—and felt for all 
the world like two schoolboys on an unex- 
pected half-holiday. 

**You mark my words, Grummet,’’ said my 











companion, swaying in unison with me as I 
rowed, ‘‘if ’Awks says as ’ow ’e’s goin’ to 
float that old wreck, ’e bloomin’ well will !’’ 

‘*He can’t if she has stove her bottom in, 
fore and aft,’’ said I. 

‘*Yes, ’e will, cert’nly ’e will. ’E’ll give 
"er a new bottom out of stones and ice and 
such little things.’’ He added, affably, ‘‘Oh, 
I like ’Awks, I do! ’E’s all wool and a yard 
wide, warranted not to grow sorft an’ pulpy 
in ’ot weather. But ’e’s a short - tempered 
brute !’’ 

Once across the harbor, we began to realize 
the enormous height of the surrounding cliffs. 
The schooner looked like 
a model boat at anchor. 
The water was a deep 


for many fathoms. As 
we approached the har- | 
bor mouth, the great 
peak in the interior of | 
the island came into 


glistening snow, that 
came nearly to the top 
of the cliffs, contrasted 
grandly with the black, 





bottle- green, so clear | 
that we could see down | 


view. The white and) 


spouted up on the promontory, 
<> and which was already begin- 
: 1 ning to lift the dingey in a lively 
ste j fashion, we decided to land and 
walk out over the rocks to the 
“| Twin Brothers. 

So, choosing with some care 
the shelter of a large rock that ran a little way 
out into deep water, and which had caused a few 
yards of shingly beach to accumulate, we ran 
in and hauled the dingey up high and dry. We 
clambered up on the promontory and started out 
on our mile-and-a-half scramble to the wreck. 

It was heavy going, and dangerous, too, for 
in many places a slip would have meant a 
broken leg. The little cockney gave me a good 
deal of anxiety, for several times he was nearly 
blown off his feet, and as he was a sufferer 
from bronchitis, his breath was short. He 
came along gamely enough, and I was contin- 
ually warning him. He paid no attention, in 


fact, rather resented my cautions, remarking - 


that what was his, was his, and not mine. 

By the time we had arrived at the wreck, 
what with the wind and the scrambling, Wil- 
fred was beyond speech, so I picked him up. 
With him on my back,—for he was as light as 
a child, —I crawled up without much difficulty, 
for, as I have said, the wreck had a heavy list 
to port. On our hands and knees we worked 
our way aft, across the sloping, rusty decks; 
and once in shelter, Wilfred began to regain 
his breath. 

The Twin Brothers was of a type to be met 
with frequently on the Pacific coast, and en- 
gaged in all manner of trades, from humdrum 
cargo-carrying to illicit sealing. And, unless 
I was greatly mistaken, the Twin Brothers 
had been for many years quietly and unosten- 
tatiously engaged in this last most profitable 
and dangerous business. 

She was not unlike a Grimsby steam-trawler, 
only, of course, larger, with wonderful cargo- 
carrying capacity. Huge bunker space spoke 
eloquently of the long voyages she had taken, 
and of her independence of coaling ports. This, 
in itself, looked suspicious to me, for why 
should an honest trader, plying upon her law- 
ful business, desire to avoid land, and remain 
six months away from respectability ? 

While Wilfred rested, panting, in the shelter 
of the house, I went and had a look into her 
nods. The hatches were off, and had been 
removed bodily, and I was startled to behold a 
quantity of water with a thick cake of ice on 
top. I was startled, because the tide was low 
and the steamer high and dry. 

‘*Wilfred!’’ I shouted. ‘‘Come here!’’ 

‘*Wot is the blooming ’urry? Carn’t a pore 
feller regain ’is pore breff in peace and comf— 
*Ullo! Water? But she’s ’igh and dry, ain’t 
she? And it’s fruz, too! So I bet it’s fresh 
water, at that!’’ 

We both scrambled to the side. 

Yes, the Twin Brothers was high and dry, 
and we turned and looked at one another in 
astonishment. 

‘“*Then why,’’ I asked, ‘‘did Mr. Hawks 
say that she was stove in fore and aft?’’ 

** ?Cause ’e was mad, or ill. But no—it was 
*igh water when ’e was ’ere. Very well, then, 
’e thought as ’ow she filled and hemptied at 
every tide, sieve-like.’’ 

‘*And if there is water in her that can’t get 
out —’’ said I. 

‘*Precisely, Sherlock. There is water hout- 
side ’er wot can’t get in, plenty of it, too! Oh, 
| my brave boy, your powers of pure reasonin’ 
are — | 
| ‘*But she must have started some plates for- 
ward. Old Protheroe must have been a fool 
to try and make the harbor in a gale, with 
this little bunch of rocks waiting for him to 
| get blown onto. ’’ 

‘* *E must ’ave known the ’arbor pretty well 
even to try it! And ’is old sardine tin must 
’ave fetched up with somethink like a bump 





uncovered rocks about us. The background of } when ’e landed, and a nice pleasant time of it 


the scene was a cold leaden sky, the finishing 
touch to the impression it gave of forbidding 
solitude. 

**T allus enjoys a cruise with ’Awks,’’ burst 
out Wilfred, ‘‘so much gen’rally ’appens! An 
hache and a hay, a w, a k and a hess spells | 
’appenings !’’ 

‘*And I don’t think you will be disap- | 
pointed,’’ said I. ‘‘ Things are bound to) 
happen with that overfed crowd for’ard.’’ 

‘*Them?’’ asked Wilfred, contemptuously. 
*‘Oh, I dessay! But they are overfed. Glut- 


tony will be the death of the whole crowd, that | 


is, if ’Awks ain’t.’’ 


By this time we were nearing the actual | 


entrance to the harbor, and as the tide was 


them fellers must ’ave ’ad gettin’ orf! Oh, 
my eye! Fancy this ’ere place with an ’igh 
sea running !’’ 

| We examined the wreck most thoroughly—a 
| depressing job. Her interior accommodations 
had been picked clean of everything movable, 
| and what furniture she had once possessed 
was by now, in all probability, the pride and 
glory of many an Eskimo igloo. In her iron 
| chart-house, which was upon the upper deck, 
|and was also a wheel-house, and which was 
| lined with redwood paneling, the settee had 
been uprooted and carried away, together with 
| her lamps, chronometers, clock, charts, glasses 
and all the paraphernalia of a living ship. 

| **T always likes to see a job done proper,’’ 
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remarked Wilfred, looking about him with his 
bright, intelligent yellow eyes. ‘‘They did a 
thorough piece of work ’ere, them Heskimo 
did. ‘Took all they could. Wonder they didn’t 
tyke the doors. Would ’ave done it, I s’pose, 
but being as ’ow they are of iron they was a 
bit too ’eavy like to carry. 
see, and the key in old Protheroe’s pocket.’’ 

There was a stairway from inside the chart- 
house, running down into the cabin below, and 
down this we stumbled, our feet clattering 
noisily in the empty ship. 

‘*He liked keeping dry,’’ I commented, ‘‘or 
he would not have had this stair built. Look 
at the hand-rail—a four-inch pipe. 
say he put that in himself afterwards. ’’ 

The cabin below, out of which opened others, 
had evidently been used by the marauders as 
their living quarters while they stripped the 
ship; and to put it shortly, the habits and 
customs of these Eskimos were not altogether 
pleasant to the white man. 

‘**Ere,’’ gasped Wilfred, hastily, ‘‘I ’ave 
‘ad enough of this! There ain’t no sanitary 
imspectors up ’ere in the Harctic!’’ 

We returned hurriedly to the deck again, 
and the full sense of our desolate surroundings 
struck us anew. At all times a helpless wreck 
is a mournful sight, but when it is backed up 
by a snow-clad, nninhabited island, surrounded 
by a lonely Arctic sea, the scene becomes im- 
pressive in its savage dreariness. Nature 
untouched by man can be overwhelming to the 
puny biped, even to the biped who goes forth 
upon the seven seas, and here about us nature 
was very much untouched. 

We climbed down into the cold and echoing 
engine-room, and beheld a sight that would 
* have moved any engineer worthy of the name 
to tears. 

The engines had not received as much hurt | 
as they might have done, yet they lay in| 
a woeful heap, begrimed with rust and dirt; 


and we were nearly driven out by a flock | 
of sea-birds that had entered into argo 


through the broken skylight, and now rose | 
screaming at our entry, pounding the air with | 
their heavy muscular wings. A number of 
pictures from illustrated papers and magazines 
were tacked and pasted up. ‘‘The 

Eskimos evidently could not get 

the hang of these,’’ said I. r 

‘*No, and they usually likes 
picters. ’Ullo, ’ere’s a fortograph 
of the chief’s best girl !’’ 

‘*Here’s a newspaper cutting, ’’ 
said I, ‘‘pasted up, and torn at 
the bottom. ’’ 

‘* ? A wks missed that. Read it,’’ 
said Wilfred, peering over my 
shoulder. 

‘**The 8.8. Fanchoo, belonging 
to Messrs. Ensigne and Flagg of 
this port —’ ’’ 

‘*Wot port?’’ interrupted Wil- 
fred, and then read at the top of 
the cutting, ‘* ‘Ong Kong Daily 
Post,’ and a year old, too. Go 
on; this ’ere’s evidence, this is.’’ 

‘* ‘Of this port,’ ’’ I continued, 
** ‘reports having sighted the 
Japanese gunboat Amasuki, ma- 
king for Nagasaki for repairs, 
having grazed a reef while in 
chase of a notorious pearl poacher 
which is believed to be the steam- 
sealer [here the name was 
scratched out] of San Francisco, 
7.6.4." ° 

‘*Sealskins!’? cackled Wilfred. 
*‘O my grandmother! And ’Awks 
says as ’ow ’e’s arfter sealskins !’’ 
Then he added, ‘‘And I’d give 
five quid to know who it was that 
seretched that ship’s nyme orf 
that piece of newspaper, I 
would, ’” 

“So would I, Wilfred,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘In fact, I’d give a 
month’s pay to know who and 
why.’? 

‘*Was it ’Awks larst night?’’ 

‘*He would quite certainly have 
taken the whole thing down. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I s’pose ’e would. Since it is there, 
it looks as though ’e ’adn’t even seen it! 
Funny! This gets me. Well, whoever it was 
’ad a powerful interest in the ship wot was 
chased by the Japs. And that being so, ’e 
was a fool to pyste it up. No, I’m beginning 
to think it was ’Awks that scretehed that 
ship’s nyme out. Then he dirtied it over-like 
with ’is thumb. Now wot is the Twin 
Brothers doing up ’ere in the Harctic? Tell 
me that !’’ 

‘*Protheroe came here to lose his ship?’’ I 
suggested. 

‘‘And ’is crew, too, if possible. Dead men 
"ave an ’abit of sticking to the business of 
being dead and telling no little yarns. By all 


accounts, old Protheroe was not above a little | 


murdering, quiet-like. Bad,man, that!’ 
**We are jumping at conclusions,’’ said I. 
‘*Yes, I don’t think!’’ said the little man, 
eying me steadily. ‘‘Sealskins!’’? He laughed. 
“Oh, you and ’Awks is a pair!’’ 
‘*Don’t mix me up with it,’’ I said, eying 
him back as steadily. 
‘*That straight, Grummet?’’ 


‘*TIt is straight ; and you know me, Wilfred.’? | 


One is locked, I | 


I should | 


‘*Cert’nly I do know you, Grummet. Well, 
well! And ’Awks, ’ow about ’im?’’ 

‘“*Ah, I don’t know. Did he know?” 

“Of course ’e did! ’Awks ain’t up ’ere 
collecting eggs! You will recollect my won- 
dering at ’im buying a wreck and a cargo of 
sealskins! To buy such, sitooated as these ’ere 
| alleged sealskins was to be, is a mug’s game, 
| and not ’Awks’s!’” 

‘*What about his temper last night ?’’ 

***Cos ’e couldn’t find ’is pearls. ’’ 

‘*What about all the diving-gear they must 
have carried? I see no sign of it.’’ 
| ‘*Gone with the rest of ’er fixin’s, of course. 
Where’s your bloomin’ ’ead, Grummet?’’ 

‘*This may put you and me in an awkward 
fix, Wilfred, ’’ said I. 

‘*That is the only thing that makes me won- 
der if ’Awks really did think ’e was buying 
sealskins, and not a pile of poached pearls. ’’ 

**T don’t know, but stolen property is a nasty 
thing to have anything to do with.’’ 

“*Oh, yes, it’s all that. It’s no sort of game 
for me—playing fence, receiving stolen goods 
—too dirty for me.’’ He scratched his head 
thoughtfully, and said slowly to himself: 

‘*Protheroe ’ad evidently been poaching 
pearls from the Japs. ’E did it so smart that 
| for a long time they couldn’t catch ’im. Very 
| well, then. By an’ by the Japs got sick of 








burning coal and straining their boiler tubes 
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V. 


HE old squire christened my cousin Ellen 
“The Mouser,’’ because whenever she 
went into the fields, the woods or the 
pastures, she nearly always brought back some- 
thing or other, either odd to see, desirable to 
keep, or good to eat. For, unlike Theodora, 
| Ellen was one of those practieal girls who 
| are ever on the lookout for the domestic weal. 
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HE SUDDENLY TOUCHED SOMETHING, 
A LOW EXCLAMATION. 


Theodora was more imaginative, addicted to 
alluring visions of the future or pleasant 
memories of the past; Ellen’s thoughts were 
of the present hour. She liked to cook, and 
it pleased her to have Addison and me say, 
*“Nell, you’ve beaten yourself this time! These 
popovers are the best ever !’’ 

As for Theodora—well, the less said of her 
eooking the better. Yet when we were at 
table, she was sure to have something new 
that she had read, or thought of, to tell us, 
and she told it, too, in such an interesting 
way that we forgot all about the cooking, and 
did not mind if the rolls were heavy or burned. 

They were quite different, those two dear 
| cousins at the old squire’s; but they supple- 
mented each other well. Each was a little envi- 
| ous of the other’s gifts, especially Theodora, 
| who was sorrowfully aware of her shortcomings 
|in eulinary matters. ‘Time and again the old 
| farmhouse kitchen saw her in silent tears over 
**mug-bread’’ that would not ‘‘rise,’’ cookies 
that scorched, and doughnuts that ‘‘soaked 
| fat.’? 

All of us went berrying frequently, when 
work permitted, sometimes to the ‘‘fire fell,’’ 











AND UTTERED 





arfter this unknown ship from Frisco, and so 
really lays themselves out to catch ’im. Very 
well, then. Protheroe, ’aving meanwhile 
made ’is little pile, and seeing as ’ow things 
was getting rather ’ot, slings ’is ’ook, clears 
out, and — O my!’’ gasped the little man, 
with a sudden bound. ‘‘Now I sees it!’’ 

Wilfred began emphasizing his remarks by 
hitting the palm of one hand with his fist. 

‘*We got it so far. Protheroe, ’aving made 
’is pile, clears out. ’E’s got ’is pile with ’im. 
Now ’e has also got ’is crew and mates, and 
they know all about it. So Protheroe thinks, 
‘Oh, I’ll take a run into the Harctic somewhere 
quiet and out of the way, not too far from 
civilization, and wreck my ship.’ P’r’aps ’is 
mates were in with ’im, p’r’aps not. Anyway, 
d’you suppose a man that was a millionaire 
through poached pearls would like ’aving a 
ship’s crowd know all about it? No, cert’nly 
not. ’E ’ad some dirty little scheme for doing 
away with ’is ship first, and ’is crew and 
mates harfterwards. But instead, ’e, Protheroe, 
gets done, and some one else ’as got ’is pearls. ’’ 

‘*But he wouldn’t choose a place like this, 
thousands of miles from anywhere, to lose his 
ship.’’ 

“No, ’e was making for the ’arbor there 
for water, or repairs, or wot not, and wrecked 
*is bloomin’ sardine tin afore ’e meant. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





“THE MOUSER.” 


and occasionally up to ‘‘the old slave’s farm,’’ 
in the great woods. Often we would be disap- 
pointed in the particular kind of berries we 
had started to get, and find that they had 
blighted, or that some other berry-party had 
gathered the best of them ahead of us. In 
that case, we were apt to go back with empty 
pails—all but Ellen. She would never go 
home without a pail full of 
something or other. 
: Once, I remember, when 
} seven of us had gone to 
‘“‘Dunham’s Open’’ after 
blackberries late in August, 
and found very few, and 
those hardly worth pick- 
ing, all but Ellen gave up 
and returned. She lagged 
behind, and did not come 
back till nightfall. Then 
she made her appearance, 
smiling happily, with her 
ten-quart pail full of hazel- 
nuts. She had peeled off 
the prickly husks, too, and 
had them all ready to dry 
for winter. 

Another time, in June, 
Ellen, Theodora, Kate Ed- 
wards, Addison and I went 
up to the old slave’s farm 
to pick strawberries. Usu- 
ally they were plentiful 
there; but that time we 
found that a late frost, 
while they were in blos- 
som, had spoiled the fruit- 
age. At this season of the 
year there was nothing else 
to get in the way of 
berries, so we started for 
home. 

On the way down Ellen 
fell behind, as usual. 
Grandmother chided us at 
supper for leaving her so 
far off in the woods. She 
came in, however, just as 
we were getting up from 
table, carrying her large 
pail carefully in one hand, 
and her sunbonnet in the 
other, bunched up oddly 
and tied together by the strings. There 
seemed to be something alive in it. 

‘*What in the world has Mouser got now ?”’ 
the old squire exclaimed, laughing. 

She had found a partridge’s nest with thir- 
teen eggs, hatched that very day, and she had 
eleven small downy, gray chickens in the bot- 
tom of her pail. Moreover, the old partridge 
had come fluttering so close about her, when 
she took up the chicks, that by a quick grab, 
she caught her, too, and brought her home, 
tied up in her sunbonnet! 

I remember that we put the partridge, with 
her brood, in a coop, and attempted to rear 
them like chickens. A partridge, however, is 
too wild a bird to thrive in captivity. The 
mother bird moped and the chickens began to 
die, and so after a week the girls took them 
out in the woods and let them go. 

For several years—from 1866 to 1873—Ellen 
was grandmother’s main reliance for laying in 
a stock of good things every fall, to preserve, 
to pickle and to can for winter use. If she 
failed to appear at table, and the old squire 
asked, ‘‘Where’s Mouser ?’’ the answer would 
generally be, ‘‘Oh, she’s over at the Aunt 





Hannah lot, picking currants,’’ or ‘‘Down by 
the orchard wall after gooseberries,’’ or ‘‘Over 
at the Great Bog, with Kate, after eranberries. ’’ 

And this brings me to my story of the time 
Ellen went to the ‘‘Great Bog’’ for cranberries 
alone, and carried the dinner-horn. 

It was in September. We were attending 
sehool at the village academy and boarding at 
home. For a day or two in each week, how- 
ever, Addison and I had to lend a hand to help 
with the farm-work. Occasionally, too, either 
Theodora or Ellen stayed at home to assist 
grandmother in the house. 

That day we two boys started to dig a field 
of potatoes. The old squire was in Canada. 
It was at the time when there was talk of 
petroleum being discovered up there; and the 
old gentleman was having an attack of the then 
prevalent ‘‘oil fever,’’ from which not a few 
Maine people suffered. 

Ellen, Addison and I had driven home the 
evening before, and did not go back the next 
morning; but Theodora had remained with a 
classmate at the village, to attend recitations 
as usual and to keep the run of the lessons for 
us. It was a way we had when some of us 
were obliged to stay out. 

Every fall at the old squire’s we got our 
supply of cranberries for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and the winter from the Great Bog, near 
Parsons’ Pond, a mile and a half to the east 
of the farm. Cranberries grew in abundance 
there, but it was a treacherous sort of place, 
covered with tussocks of bog-bush and a few 
stunted gray hackmatacks. There were many 
long, deep sloughs of soft brown mud, and 
eranberry-pickers told of seeing water-snakes 
six feet long. Bears, too, were occasionally 
seen crossing the bog. 

Owing to school that fall, we had put off 
going for cranberries, and it was now getting 
late for them. But as we drove home the 
night before, Ellen had declared that she was 
going the next day to get at least a ten-quart 
pailful for winter. 

‘*Going alone, Nell ?’’ Addison asked, a little 
doubtfully. 

“Yes, I am!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I know the 
way. There’s nothing to be afraid of. I’ll 
start right after breakfast, and be home by 
noon with a pailful.’’ 

The next morning, as Addison and I set off 
with hoes, baskets and cart for the potato-field, 
we saw Ellen making ready to start.. Grand- 
mother, however, did not like to have her go 
alone. She had misgivings about the bog. 
Ellen laughed. ‘‘Nothing will harm me over 
there!’’ she cried. ‘‘I know that old bog like 
a book—and we must have some cranberries. ’’ 

“Well, child, if you will go, you shall take 
the horn,’’ grandmother said. ‘‘If anything 
happens to you, blow it. Blow it good and 
loud,’’ and grandmother brought out the old 
dinner-horn and slung it over Ellen’s shoulder 
by a long blue gingham string. 

Ellen submitted, laughing; and as we drove 
to the field, we saw her start with her ten- 
quart pail and the dinner-horn across her back. 

**Good-by !”’ she cried to us. ‘‘See my rig? 
Listen for the horn now!’’ 

The forenoon passed. By twelve o’clock, 
having filled the cart with potatoes, we started 
to drive to the house. On the way, quite un- 
expectedly, we heard the distant, faint sound 
of a horn. 

‘*Hark!’? Addison exelaimed, and stopped 
the horses. ‘Did you hear that?’’ 

I had heard it, and we both listened, but did 
not hear it again. Addison gave me a strange 
sort of glance. ‘‘That sounded just like our 
old horn,’’ he said. ‘‘It came from over toward 
the bog, too. Nell wouldn’t blow the horn 
unless something was the matter !’’ 

We drove our load of potatoes into the wagon- 
house, hitched the horses, without stopping to 
unharness, and slipped out at the back door, 
to run for the bog. 

‘*Don’t let grandmother see us!’’ 
said. ‘*‘We mustn’t let her know.’’ 

But she espied us; she had heard us drive in. 

‘‘Where are you running to?’’ she cried, 
from the back window of the kitchen. ‘‘Don’t 
go off! Dinner’s ready !’’ 

‘*All right, grandmother |’? Addison shouted 
back. But we ran on. 

She thought it odd to see us running away 
from dinner like that. She went out to the 
wagon-house, and on seeing the horses standing 
there, guessed instantly that something un- 
usual had happened, and was not slow to con- 
nect it with Ellen. Leaving kitchen and 
dinner, much as we had left our potatoes, she, 
too, started for the bog, following us, a hard 
jaunt for a woman nearly seventy years old. 

But we were far on our way already. How 
we ran—down the hay-fields, across the pasture, 
over the brook, and then for half a mile or 
more through woodlands, and pastures again! 
At the side of the bog, Addison shouted severa! 
times. No response cheered us, and then w‘ 
started to search the wide expanse, Addiso! 
going to the north and I turning to the south. 

The bog was over a mile long and a hundred 
rods or more in width, with a sluggish, mudd) 
stream winding through it. Often we had to 
hop from tussock to tussock, but hastened on, 
glaneing sharply at all the soft sloughs fo! 
tracks or other signs. Many of the cranberry 
patches grew over soft, quaking places. 

At one slough only I saw where the borderi! « 


Addison 
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mud and ooze had been disturbed. An old 
cedar fish-pole lay near by. After a glanee, I 
ran on, and in a few minutes met Addison com- 
ing from the other side. He had found no certain 
traces ; merely a few indistinct tracks that might 
or might not have been made by Ellen. 

“*Seen anything ?’’ he called but to me. 

‘Only at one slough,’’ I said, and led the 
way back to it. 

Addison caught up the fish-pole, and ap- 
proaching as near as he could, sounded the 
mud, poking the pole down seven or eight feet. 
The ooze seemed bottomless. He tiptoed round 
the edge of it, poking all along, stirring up 
horrible odors, and had gone nearly round the 
slough, when he suddenly touched something, 
and uttered a low exclamation. 

‘‘What is it?’’ I cried. 

‘*] — don’t — know,”’ he replied, his voice 
trembling, and poked again. ‘‘It—it feels— 
soft !?? He had turned pale, his hands shook. 
“Oh, I’m afraid it’s Nell, in there!’’ he eried 
out ; and I shall never forget the sense of horror 
that fell on me. I burst out sobbing. 

“Oh, can’t we pull her up?’’ I cried. 

‘‘Not without a hook,’’ Addison said. ‘‘It’s 
deep down. L,can’t start it with this slender 
pole. ” 

With that, we both ran to the border of the 
bog, where hardwood grew, and bending down 
a birch sapling, managed to cut it off with our 
jack-knives, then trimmed it so as to leave one 
braneh projecting a few inches for a hook. 
With this we sped back to the slough, and tried 
for some minutes to hook up that deep-sunken 
thing from the foul depths below. But our 
improvised hook was not stiff enough. 

‘*We shall have to get a grapple!’’ Addison 
exclaimed. ‘‘We need a pike-pole with a 
grapple at the end. ’’ 

The nearest place where anything of the sort 
could be procured was the Needham farm, 
three-quarters of a mile distant. 

‘*T’ll go there!’’ I exclaimed, and started off 
on the run. 

‘* Raise all the help you can !’’ Addison ealled 
after me. 

Before I had taken ten steps, however, we 
heard some one erying out to us from the 
bushes beside the bog. It was grandmother. 
She had just arrived there, after a hot, breath- 
less walk. 

‘*Where are you, boys? What is the 
matter?’’ she cried, in distressed tones. 

Addison came rushing after me. ‘‘Don’t tell 
her!’’? he whispered, huskily. ‘‘For heaven’s 
sake, don’t let her know! 

‘*Keep on,’’ he added, under his breath. 
‘*Keep on up to Needham’s and raise help. 
I’ll run over to grandmother and try to get her 
to go home. ’’ 

I raced on, up through pastures and fields, 
to the Needham farm. No one was at the 
house except Mrs. Needham and her daughter, 
Anna. In a few agitated words, I told them 
what I wanted, and ran to the barn to look for 
a pike-pole, but found only a long hay-hook. 
I seized that, and meeting Mrs. Needham com- 
ing out, told her something more about Ellen’s 
disappearance and our hearing the horn. 

‘‘Are you sure it was she that blew?’’ Mrs. 
Needham asked. ‘‘Maybe it was our horn 
you heard. Anna blew it for dinner. ’’ 

‘*How many times did you blow ?’’ 

*‘Only once,’’ Anna replied. 

That raised the first little doubt as to its 
being Ellen and our horn. It might possibly 
have been the Needhams’ horn, for their farm 
was in nearly the same direction from our 
place as the bog. Yet there was too little in 
this to give much comfort, and I ran back 
to the bog with the -hay-hook, leaving Mrs. 
Needham to summon the men from the field. 

So far from persuading grandmother to 
return home, Addison had been obliged not 
only to tell her the whole story, but to assist 
her to follow him across the bog to the slough. 

We sounded its depths again with the hay- 
hook, and then, pulling together, drew up, not 
in the least what we had feared, but a very 
much decayed old log! Mr. Needham and one 
of his sons reached the place at almost the 
same moment, and naturally were inclined to 
laugh. Addison and I, however, had been 
too much distressed and frightened to see the 
humorous side of the incident; and as for 
grandmother, she burst forth in fervent thanks- 
giving to heaven. 

While I was gone Addison had noted a 
circumstance which made him doubt whether 
Ellen had remained long at the bog that morn- 
ing. He noticed that there were very few 
cranberries. That and what I had learned now 
led us to a complete change of mind. 

‘*Tt’s all a false alarm, I think!’’ Addison 
said, with a langh. 

‘*But where can she be?’’ grandmother ex- 
claimed. ‘She has disappeared somewhere. ’’ 

‘Oh, well,’’ said Addison, ‘‘you know what 
Nell is. She’s off somewhere, I guess, mousing 
ior something else.’? _ ; 

Grandmother was less easily reassured. She 
had the idea of calamity fixed in her mind, and 
‘or as much as two hours more we searched 
«nd shouted about the borders of the bog. 

By that time grandmother was so tired that 
we had to accompany her very slowly up the 
pasture to the Needhams’. There we left her 
for the time being, and went home across 
country as we had come, to return later for 





her by the highway, with the horse and 
wagon. Where Ellen was we had no idea, but 
our fears for her had largely abated. 

Wisely abated, too, for as we were crossing 
the fields near home we saw a carriage leaving 
the yard, and found Ellen herself there, stand- 
ing on the kitchen piazza, fresh and smiling 
as a rose, with the horn still slung over her 
shoulder and her ten-quart pail full of ‘‘high- 
bush’’ cranberries. 

Of course we were glad to see her, but in 
view of our long afternoon of anguish, we also 
felt indignant. 

‘*Well, young lady, where have you been 
all day?’’ was Addison’s first salutation. 
‘*We’ve been dragging the bog for you!’’ 

‘*And if grandmother doesn’t have a fit of 
sickness after this, it will be lucky!’’ I added, 
as my share of the greeting. 

Ellen was astonished. 

** And didn’t you blow the horn?’’ demanded 
Addison. 

‘*Yes, what did you blow that horn for?’’ 
said I. 

**T haven’t blown any horn!’’ Ellen replied, 


and then perceiving there had been dire trouble, 
she went on hastily to explain her peregrina- 
tions of the day. 
While searching for cranberries that morning, 
she had fallen in with a Mrs. Jackson, who 
| lived on the other side of the bog, and who 
had come there on the same errand as herself. 
| ‘They had had to give it up. Mrs. Jackson, 
however, had heard that there were plenty of 
| ** high-bush ’’ cranberries round by the south 
side of Parsons’ Pond. It was a four-mile jaunt, 
but they set off, and after an arduous day of 
| it, filled their pails with this variety of cran- 
berry. Mrs. Jackson’s house was near the 
pond. She had insisted on having Ellen take 
supper with her, and afterward had her son, 
Frank, hitch up a horse and carry Ellen home. 
It was all very simple. Nor had Ellen been 
much, if any, at fault. Grandmother, when 
we got her home, was so profoundly thankful 
| that she wept over the returned wanderer. 
But for some time afterward Addison and I 
| were inclined occasionally to make sarcastic 
| remarks about mousing over all creation and 
| scaring the wits out of the whole family. 


| 
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HE big boulder had stealthily worked it- 
self loose, altogether unsuspected by the 
dozen quarrymen clinking away three 

hundred feet beneath. But the dribble of small 
rocks that preceded its downward rush was 
their salvation. Shouting in wild alarm, the 
Finns dropped drills and sledges, and scattered, 
as the block crashed down on the very spot 
where three men had been working 
a quarter-minute before. The frag- 
ments bounded clear across the narrow 
trough, and spattered its sides; the 
air reeked with powdered limestone. 

Corridon, the ‘‘boss,’’? drew a long 
breath as he glanced at the fallen 
mass, and then at the pale, terrified 
faces of his Finns. His voice shook a 
trifle. ‘‘Knock off!’’ he said. ‘‘No 
man shall strike another blow until 
those walls are clean as a whistle. ’”’ 

That spring the Connors Quarry 
was nearing its limit of depth. The 
bottom, twenty yards wide by twenty- 
five yards long, was three hundred 
and fifty feet below the surface. It 
never felt the sun-rays save at high 
noon. Worst of all, its eastern wall, 
from which the boulder had fallen, 
overhung several feet. At the end of 
the season the pit would be abandoned, 
and gradually fill with water. 

That afternoon Corridon dropped 
over the brink near the engine-house 
in a boatswain’s chair, bar in hand. 
The job was important, and he wanted 
to make sure that it was done right. 
Andrew Carver, his assistant foreman, 
was holding the turn above, the rope 
passing first round a small tree, and 
then round a crowbar a few feet from 
the edge. Two of the strongest Finns 
helped Andrew. A heavy man, Cor- 
ridon was taking no chances. 

Down he sank past weathered drill- 
marks made by his own grandfather 
fifty years ago, when the quarry was 
shallow and young. Soon he reached 
the spot from which the block had 





| drops bedewed his face. He worked faster 
and harder than he had ever worked before. 
Save for the sound of his blows, it was quiet 
in the deep blue pit. The irregular outline of 
the opposite brink was silhouetted by the 
western sun on the cliff below him. Steadily 
it rose, until it almost touched his feet. 
| The rock before him was now ready to fall. 
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fallen that morning. Nothing dan- 
gerous remained there, save a few 
fragments, which he easily dislodged. 

**More rope!’’ he shouted; and again the 
wall began to slide upward before his face. 

Thirty feet farther a nose of rock sprinkled 
with pyrites projected beyond the surrounding 
surface. It looked almost ready to start. 

‘*Hold, Andrew!’’ and the boatswain’s chair 
stopped once more. 

Corridon began pecking away at the point 
with his bar, his clinking blows echoing as if 
inacavern. Into the open seams he poked the 
sharp steel, pushing, prying; but his most” 
determined efforts failed. Apparently the mass 
was immovable. 

For a moment Corridon sat still in the boat- 
swain’s chair, eying the stubborn rock. Re- 


HE STABBED HIS BAR AT IT. 


A final push on his bar dislodged it from its 
socket. For a second it hung tottering, then 
shot whistling down, to thunder on the bottom 
far beneath. While watching it, Corridon al- 
most forgot the boulder above. 

Suddenly a small rock struck his shoulder a 
sharp blow. With a start, he gave a quick 
glance upward. Was it the effect of his imagi- 
nation? It certainly seemed as if the limestone 


insecurely on the face of the cliff. 
There was a grinding sound. Two or three 


point above projected farther, as if it hung) 


lower too fast, for he must not let the rope get 
away from him. All too slowly the cliff slid 
upward before Corridon’s face. He seemed to 
be in a hideous nightmare. Why was he hold- 
ing on to that bar? Yet what was the use of 
dropping it? 

As he descended, the sun-line rose, until 
presently it was above his head, and he was 
altogether in the shadow. It was distinctly 
colder, as if he had sunk below the surface of 
a pool. A breezeless damp enveloped him. 

Not for an instant did he dare to take his 
eyes from the rock. The worst thing about 
his peril was its horrible uncertainty. The 
mass might hang five minutes, ten minutes, all 
day; or it might let go the next second. 

Down he went. Andrew was lowering away 
as fast as he dared. 

Lower, lower, lower; twenty, thirty, forty 
feet. He could not tear his eyes from the rock, 
beetling high above in the sunlight. With 
every second, every foot, his hold on life was 
strengthening; yet as the possibility of escape 
increased, his anxiety became more poignant, 
the suspense more terrible. 

Until this time he had taken it to be a fact 
that he could do nothing to help himself. Now 
he began to swing slightly to and fro, and it 
came to him like a flash why he was holding 
that bar. By bracing the point against the 
wall before him, he could lengthen his move- 
ment from side to side! 

Barely had the idea entered Corridon’s brain 
when he gave a strong push that sent him 
several feet sidewise from beneath the rock. 
But although he could start himself swinging, 
he could do little to quicken or retard his 
motion; and the rock might fall when he was 
precisely under it. Every time he passed the 
center of the are his courage leaped up; each 
time he began his backward swing he felt a 
growing terror. The deeper he sank, the more 
acute these feelings became. Back 
and forth he swung, filled alternately 
with relief and dread. If he could 
only find a hole in the wall into which 
he might thrust his bar, and thus stop 
his swing! He scanned the dark sur- 
face keenly as he dropped; but the 
rock was smooth, free of;seams. 

The deeper he sank, the longer 
became his swing. If the boulder 
would only fall when he was at one 
extreme or the other! 

Lower, lower, lower! He cast a 
hasty glance down. The bottom was 
only fifty feet away, and in the corner 
to his right lay the deep well-hole, 
filled with greenish-black water. He 
was almost over it at the end of his 
swing. 

At the other end of the broad arc 
he was now describing across the face 
of the cliff an open seam suddenly 
caught Corridon’s eye. He stabbed 
his bar at it. The point caught, but the 
jerk of his backward swing twitched 
the steel from his hands. It hung a 
moment in the hole, then fell clanging. 

Down, still down, his eyes on the 
dwindling terror above. Barely thirty 
feet were left. His courage rose, as he 
swung out almost over the well-hole. 

All at once a thin spray of small 
rocks spurted from beneath the boul- 
der. Horror paralyzed Corridon. 
Now, surely, the mass would fall, and 
catch him on the return swing. 

He held his breath. Just at the 
center of the arc a ten-pound fragment 
went ‘‘zip’’ close by his head. He 
could hardly believe that it had missed 
him. But the big block still hung 
balaneed above. 

Out he swung to the farther end of 
|the are. Now let it fall, now, now! It could 
not hold much longer; it would catch him 
when he came back. He closed his eyes. 

Like a ray of light, an idea penetrated Cor- 
ridon’s brain. He snatched his knife from his 
outside pocket. A moment later it was open. 
He waited, breathless. 

Nearer the center, and nearer yet. He lis- 
tened for the roar of the avalanche; but the 
danger passed, and the boulder kept its place. 

To risk another swing back would be folly, 
| flat suicide. Cut he must, no matter where he 








tiny fragments whirred by Corridon’s head; a fell, and that while he could take advantage of 
spurt of fine particles peppered his upturned | his momentum away from the center, before 
face. A cold shiver ran through the quarry- the backward swing began that would hurl 


As he stared upward, unable to take his | 


him under the rock. 





luctantly he confessed himself beaten. He did | man. 


not like to leave it hanging over his head with 
its threat of danger, but there was no other 
way. Again he gave the signal to lower. 

Not forty feet below he came to rest before 
another bad spot. Attacking this vigorously, 
he was rewarded by feeling it loosen under his 
bar. But he still kept thinking of the rock 
above him. He almost felt sorry that he had 
passed it, but it was too late to go back now. 
The three men overhead were strong, but they 
could never hoist him to the top. His only 
road to safety lay straight down to the bottom ; 
and every inch of it was right beneath that 
overhanging point. 

All the time Corridon was striking the 
second projection with his steel his dread of 
the first increased. He could not shake it off. 
The rock drew his eyes upward. Two or 
three times he thought it was falling. Cold 


fascinated eyes from the overhanging boulder, 
he could think of nothing but a crushed, 
flattened dinner-pail he had seen that morning 
on the quarry bottom. 

Seconds passed, as he hung there, numb, 
waiting. Then his reason reasserted itself. 
There might be a chance, after all. Time had 
elapsed, and he still lived. He must do some- 
thing, the only thing. Straight below lay his 
only safety. But seconds counted; he had 
already wasted half a dozen. 

Corridon tried to speak, but at first his voice 
would not come. Finally he found utterance. 

‘“‘Andrew!’’? he gasped. ‘‘ Lower away, 
quick! There’s a rock over me ready to fall!’’ 

Overhead there was an exclamation of horror. 
Andrew had heard—and understood. Pres- 
ently the boatswain’s chair began to drop. 





Now a man who is holding the turn cannot 


The well-hole lay almost below. He would 
risk it. Twenty feet was a long fall, but 
better a broken arm or leg than death. He 
gave one strong, sudden slash at the rope 
above his head, and that instant his eyes saw 
the boulder part suddenly from the cliff. The 
thunder of its fall was the last sound he heard, 
as he plunged feet first into the pool. 

There were fifteen feet of water in the hole; 
but he struck bottom, and struck it hard. Still, 
no bones were broken, and soon he rose to the 
surface. Two or three strokes brought him to 
the edge, and he drew himself out, bruised and 
limping, but safe. Small rocks were still show- 
ering down, and the dust from the boulder 
hung in the air. 

A voice reached Corridon’s ears. He looked 
up, and saw Carver’s white face peering over 
the brink three hundred and fifty feet above. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN TERMINAL IN 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


“AFTER me,’’ Porfirio Diaz may say, ‘‘not 
the deluge, but the earthquake!’’ 


HE syllabic typewriter has now been in- 

vented—and not by an American, but an 
Italian. The effete nations of Europe still 
produce talent occasionally, even of the sort on 
which America especially prides herself. 


IPRIANO Castro, the deposed Venezuelan 

president, continues to be the real man 
without a country. The governments of the 
world, under the leadership of the United 
States, are said to be conspiring to prevent his 
return to Venezuela. 


LD rail fences—if they are of red cedar— 
are to be held in high esteem. An Illinois 
farmer recently sold such a fence for two 
thousand dollars, although he had supposed it 
good for nothing but fire-wood. The rails will 
be used for making lead-pencils. 
HE ‘‘grind’’ is beginning to get a little 
kindly praise, but it is still confined to the 
pages of the college press. The Cornell Era 
has discovered that one hundred and one out 
of one hundred and seventy ‘‘distinguished’’ 
graduates of that university were known as 
grinds during their college careers. 
XAMINATION of a London jeweler’s 
price-list reveals the fact that coronets are 
not so tremendously expensive as they sound. 
A duchess can buy a perfectly good gold-plated 
coronet for twenty-seven dollars and a half. 
Many an American woman has spent more 
than that on a spring bonnet, and prided her- 
self on being economical. 
OROCCO has been excluded from the ranks 
of civilized nations. The sultan’s troops 
were so brutal in their treatment of women and 
children during a recent raid from Fez that the 
invitation to send a special ambassador to the 
coronation was withdrawn by the British gov- 
ernment, and the ambassador selected was per- 
sonally notified that he would not be received 
if he presented himself. 


UNGARIANS are coming to this country 

in rapidly increasing numbers, —there were 
over a quarter of a million of them among the 
immigrants last year,—and they are notably in- 
dustrious and thrifty. That they do not forget 
their loved ones at home is indicated by the 
figures of the American consul at Fiume, who 
reports that the Hungarians in the United 
States have sent home in the past ten years 
over two hundred and twenty million dollars. 


LANS are rapidly nearing completion in 
Chicago for the organization of a national 
citizens’ league in the interest of currency re- 
form. Every one knows that the American 
currency system is imperfect. Congress has 
been slow to improve it for the reason that 
there has been little popular demand for a 
change, and what there was, was divided as to 
methods. The voters at large have known 
little and cared less about the subject. It is 
now proposed to educate them in the principles 
of a sound currency system, in the hope that 
they will demand a reform. 
RELAND continues to have unsolved politi- 
cal and industrial problems, but it is pleasing 
to note that it is now enjoying a marked revival 
of agricultural prosperity. Ata recent poultry 
conference in Dublin reports were presented 
which show that the island is now exporting 
twenty million dollars’ worth of poultry prod- 
ucts each year. In dairy products, especially 
butter, the gain has also been rapid in recent 
years, until now Ireland is a close rival of 
Denmark, which has long enjoyed eminence 
in this specialty. As a result of these things, 
—or, perhaps, it is the cause,—there is a 
marked falling off in emigration from the 
farming sections. 


XPLORATION of a cave in the cliffs at 

St. Brelade’s Bay, on the southern coast 
of the island of Jersey, has resulted in the 
discovery of new remains of the earliest-known 
race in Europe—the Neanderthal man. The 
first remains of this early Quaternary man 
were discovered in the Neanderthal ravine, 
near the village of Hochdahl, in Rhenish 
Prussia. Other remains were later found in 
Bohemia, in various parts of France, and in 





Tilbury, Bury St. 
Edminds and Hamil- 
ton, England. Along 
with the human bones 
in the Jersey cave 
there were bones of 
the woolly rhinoceros, 
the reindeer and two 
varieties of horses. 


* 


THE FOUNDATIONS. 


All seething tides that 
roam and flow 
May smite but cannot 
overthrow 
The deep-down things. 


CHICAGO. Sam Walter Foss. 


* ¢ 


REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS. 


T is well to note the broad significance of 

popular movements, not for the purpose of 

stopping or of hindering them, but in order 
to see whither they are tending. 

The government of the United States, that 
of the states and that of every city in the 
Union is based upon the system of representa- 
tive institutions. The people, by their consti- 
tutions and charters, delegate the authority to 
make laws, to preserve order, and to perform 
the other functions of government, to persons 
chosen by them in popular elections. 

This system was inherited directly from the 
mother country, England, but it is also the 
system that prevails in every self-governing 
country in the world. In Great Britain it is 
more thoroughgoing than it is in this country, 
for in the United Kingdom the private citizen’s 
direct share in the imperial government is 
limited to a vote for a member of Parliament 
at irregular intervals of several years. In this 
country the citizen takes part in the election of 
many public officers every year. 

Every one of the reform movements now 
popular and rapidly taking place is in the 
direction of a change from the representative 
system. Not that representatives are dispensed 
with in all cases, but that the people resume 
some of the powers heretofore conferred upon 
their representatives. In the matter of primary 
elections, which take the place of caucuses 
and conventions, the members of the several 
parties do directly that which has heretofore 
been done by their delegates. 

But the ‘‘initiative’’ and the ‘‘referendum’’ 
are devices to supplement, or to reverse, the 
work that is done by legislatures. To the 
extent that the devices, either or both, are put 
in practise the change lessens the importance 
of the legislature. It thus both diminishes the 
power for evil of bad men who are elected to 
the legislature, and renders it less essential to 
choose good men to be representatives. 

The ‘‘recall’’ is another amendment of the 
representative system, for it means that the 
person chosen to office is to use his own judg- 
ment at his peril. If he does not guess the 
will of his constituents correctly, he loses his 
office. The popular election of United States 
Senators would be still another resumption by 
the people directly of a power which they have 
exercised through representatives. 

Undoubtedly the tendency of the time is 
toward democratic, that is, direet popular gov- 
ernment, as distinguished from representative 
government. The world will watch the out- 
come with interest, and if the experiment 
succeeds, the world will follow the example of 
America. 

* © 


THE NON-GRADUATES. 
ANY thousands of young people all over 
M the land have felt sharp twinges of re- 
gret during the past few weeks while 
the classes of which they were formerly mem- 
bers have been graduating from school and 
college. Some have dropped out during the 
course through stress of circumstances beyond 
their control,—poverty, illness, need of caring 
for others,—but a far larger number failed to 
complete their work through sheer indifference 
and lack of appreciation of the golden oppor- 
tunity before them. They will be sorry all 
their lives. 

Statistics as to the great army of non-gradu- 
ates have recently been prepared from figures 
carefully compiled in about four hundred 
American cities. They show that of every 
eighteen children to enter the public schools, 
only ten remain in the fifth grade, five in the 
eighth grade, and but one to graduate from 
the high school. That is, ninety-four per cent. 
of those who enter our city schools fail to 
complete the whole course. There is an even 
larger proportion in the rural schools. 

It is recognized that the public-school system 
is in itself more or less to be blamed for this 
condition, and trade and vocational schools 
are being established as one attempt to remedy 
it. Often, too, the parents are much more at 
fault than the children who drop out of school. 

Naturally the higher the grade, or the more 
advanced the institution, the smaller the pro- 
portion of those who, once entered, fail to 
remain to graduate. Still, the so-called fash- 
ionable schools and colleges lose a continuous 
stream of non-graduates. It is the fad to enter, 
but a bore to remain and work. 

The non-graduate who is such through his 





own lack of earnest purpose, begins life wrong. 
The way ahead of him will be much harder and 
less pleasant than it might have been. He has 
narrowed his sphere of usefulness in the world, 
and limited his capacity to get the best things 
out of life. 

*® © 


THE BROOK. 


He who from out the earth called me, 
He will, I trust, my leader be. 
From Goethe. 


*® © 


DOMESTIC SUPERSTITIONS. 


HE signs and wonders of the household 

have markedly diminished in the last 

quarter-century. Many of them were 
picturesque and diverting. Few of them were 
taken seriously enough to be harmful. 

It is easy to trace several of them to their 
sources in domestic economy. A group of 
them, for example, had to do with the approach 
of an unexpected guest. The scissors or a 
knife sticking up straight in the floor, a 
dropped dish-cloth, or a long, floating stem in 
a cup of tea—all these foretold arrivals. They 
had the agreeable, double effect of keeping the 
housekeeping up to a high mark of prepared- 
ness, and of breaking monotony by the pleasure 
of anticipated society. If the prophesied caller 
followed the dropped scissors, the sign received 
an increased authority. When the promise 
failed, the failure was promptly forgotten. 

Another group of superstitions rests upon 
the thrifty habits of former times. ‘To pick 
up a pin brought good luck. To neglect to 
snuff a candle until it was wasted by a 
‘*weeper’? was sure to involve misfortune. 
An overabundance of tea-grounds in the cup 
spoke of careless measure, and so threatened 
debt. A second helping of food before the first 
was eaten foretold an undesirable beggar. 

The woman’s mind if left to itself turns 
naturally to believe the make-believe. A 
housewife likes to pit her unreason against her 
reason. ‘The mere act of absurd illogic gives 
variety and charm to an otherwise dull fore- 
noon of housework, and nobody is the worse 
for stretching the arm of imagination to include 
a little mild superstition of the old-fashioned 
sort. . 

* © 


THE VILLAGE DEPOT. 


ITHIN the memory of men still young 
the village depot, as the railroad-sta- 
tion was then universally called, was 

squalid and unsightly. Its surroundings were 
muddy and unkempt, and the other buildings 
in the neighborhood were unpainted and in 
general bad repair. 

There are still villages, and even small cities, 
in which the old conditions prevail. But the 
railroad companies in recent years have been 
able to build better passenger-stations, and 
in some caseS give prizes to the station agent 
who makes the finest display of flowers and 
grass in the bare spaces about the station. The 
policy of the railroad companies has reacted on 
village taste, and village improvement societies 
have, in turn, persuaded the railroad companies 
to replace old buildings with modern ones. 

The same change has come about in the 
larger villages called cities. Washington is 
now adorned with a new union station that is 
worthy of the national capital. New York 
has its new Pennsylvania station, and will 
soon be able to use the rebuilt terminal of the 
New York Central Railroad. 

The latest monumental structure built for 
the entrance to and exit from a great city by 
rail was opened by the Northwestern Railroad 
Company in Chicago last month. It is said to 
be the second largest terminal in the country, 
as it certainly is one of the most convenient. 
The suburban dweller may hire a room in it 
to change to evening dress if he has to remain 
in town to dinner or other entertainment. 
Kitchens and laundry, shower-baths, and light 
and airy waiting-rooms are provided for the 
immigrants who pass through the city in large 
numbers every year. 

The village depot has grown with the village, 
and in design and surroundings is responding 
to the new belief that the front door of a town 
should be made as attractive as the front door 
of a home. 

* & 


A MISSION TO THE MEN. 


MOVEMENT which may mean much 

to the churches of the country has lately 

been launched in New York. It aims to 
bring men and boys into a more active participa- 
tion in religious work, and thereby to strengthen 
the influence of the church in the daily life of 
the people, and rouse the men of the com- 
munity to a clearer view both of their religious 
and of their social duties. 

The complaint that men no longer attend 
church services nor interest themselves in 
church work as they used to do is a familiar 
one. If the situation is not as serious as some 
have represented it to be, it is nevertheless 
serious enough to make efforts for its betterment 
timely and important. 

The Men and Religion Forward Movement 
proposes to cover the entire country, working 
through the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the brotherhoods and men’s church clubs 





already existing in almost every community. 
No denominational lines are to be drawn. 
Almost every creed—at least among the Protes- 
tant churches—is represented among the enthu- 
siastic supporters of the movement, which also 
includes men as conspicuous in public life and 
business activity as in strictly religious work. 

Here are best wishes for the success of the 
undertaking! If it can draw to the church 
the thousands of men who belong there, but 
are led aside by the demands of business 
and the lure of pleasure, it will do much. 
If it can help to raise the national standard 
of moral conduct, of commercial practise, of 
social responsibility and of political honesty, 
it will do still more. May the blessing of God 
rest upon it, and make it fruitful! 


* © 


THE SOCIALIST. 


T was little Mrs. Norris herself who answered 

the bell. She seemed no whit abashed at the 
sight of the beautifully gowned caller, with the 
stylish carriage in the background. She held out 
a small, cordial ‘hand adorned with several 
scratches. 

“It is Mrs. Sterling, I know—I Rave seen you at 
church. How kind of you to be so good to a 
stranger! You won’t mind if we are in confusion 
in here, will you? You see we are going to have 
a wedding in the family to-night.” 

“A wedding?” Mrs. Sterling’s eyes turned in 
perplexity to the little ten-year-old maid standing 
shyly beside her mother. 

“Oh, no, not Marjory,” Mrs. Norris explained, 
laughing. “It’s our maid, Neva. She has been 
with us seven years, and it is like losing an arm to 
let her go.” 

“You have had her seven years? How shall you 
get along without her?” 

“Oh, we have a cousin of hersnow. Idon’t think 
Neva would have left until she had some one else 
for us. The way she has trained Olga these past 
days! I wish you could see Olga—she is the pret- 
tiest thing! We shall not be able to keep her any 
seven years, I am sure. She is in the dining- 
room, decorating the table.” 

“Do you mean that you are going to give hera 
dinner?” Mrs. Sterling asked. The situation was 
one she never had met before; she had a sense 
of bewildered helplessness as if confronted by a 
new and unknown species of civilization. 

“Just our two families,’ Mrs. Norris was 
answering, “Neva’s and ours. You see,” she 
added, simply, “we are friends. Neva came to us 
just before Douglas was born, and I never can 
tell you what she was to me that winter. I really 
think she half believes Douglas is her own child. 
She kept her Alexander waiting two years, and I 
am sure it was b she ldn’t choose 
between him and Douglas.” 

“And we helped Neva choose the things for her 
house,” Marjory contributed, shyly. 

Mrs: Sterling listened and responded; at least, 
she confided to her husband that night that 
she trusted she had said the proper things, but 
really, that little Mrs. Norris had the queerest 
ideas. She did hope she would not upset all the 
maids in town. The idea of sitting at the table 
with her at the wedding-supper! ‘Really, she 
was as dangerous as a socialist.” 

But Mrs. Sterling sighed as she said it. She 
was looking after Jeanne’s trim back. Jeanne 
was the best of the seventeen maids she had had 
the past five years, but she was going to leave 
because it had not been convenient to let her go to 
a@ concert the other day, when her Louis had 
bought tickets. Jeanne had been red-eyed all 
that day—as if maids should expect to go to con- 





certs! Mrs. Sterling sighed again. It was very 
hard, keeping house these days. 
® © 
TWO BIRDS. 


RVILLA and Alvin Noyes were twins. Alvin 
never amounted to much, in the opinion of 
Dulverton folk, but Arvilla had “faculty.” She 
was also the champion and slave of the worthless 
Alvin. Such was her devotion that it was freely 
prophesied she would never marry. Her slow, 
silent, but faithful adorer, John Simmons, appar- 
ently agreed with the prophets and accepted the 
decree, for he certainly took no active steps to 
shake her resolution in the course of ten years. 

Then, suddenly, Dulverton was electrified by 
the announcement of two engagements. Arvilla 
was to marry John, and Alvin the little Greenfield 
girl, at whom, the gossips had not failed to note, 
he had been casting helpless sheep’s eyes for a 
month or so. Nobody quite dared to ask ques- 
tions until little Miss Fogg, the village dress- 
maker, put out a cautious feeler for news. She 
was busy over Arvilla’s trousseau. 

“I s’pose ’twas after Alvin an’ Lucy Greenfield 
come to an understandin’, and ’twas decided he 
was to live at the Greenfield place an’ leave ye 
here alone,” she ventured, “that John Simmons 
saw his chance had come?” 

“No,” responded Arvilla, tranquilly. ‘That 
wa’n’t it, exactly. Alvin—well, everybody knows 
what I think of Alvin; there’s more in him than 
shows out to every one. But Alvin never was 
forth-putting, and when it come time to propose 
to Lucy, seems’s if he just cowdn’t. He didn’t 


know how, he told me; hadn’t the first idea how 


to begin. Well, I hadn’t, either, being a womal. 
But I told him I’d ask advice and pass it along. 5e 
I did; I asked John.” 

“And John told ye?” asked Miss Fogg, exci- 
tedly, halting her scissors,in mid-snip. 

“No, John didn’t tell me,” said Arvilla. “Be 
careful, you’re cutting too close. John proposed 
to me; but that did just as well.” 

Miss Fogg gasped and spilt three spools. “Ar- 
villa! You don’t mean— You didn’t guess—” 

“T’d set that pleating a mite further over, seems 
to me,” said Arvilla. “Why, yes; 1 kind of 
thought it might work out that way. But I don’t 
know as there’s any law against bringing dow 
two birds with one stone, if you can hit ’em.” 
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he Wool Tariff.—The House of Repre- 

sentatives, June 20th, by a vote of 221 to 
100, passed the Underwood wool tariff revision 
bill. Twenty-four Republicans voted with the 
Democrats for the bill, and one Democrat voted 
against it. The bill proposes a duty of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem on raw wool imports, as 
against an average duty of a little more than 
44 per cent. ad valorem under the present 
law; and on partly manufactured wool, and 
manufactures in whole or in part from wool 
it reduces the duty from an average of more 
than 90 per cent. under the present law 
to an average of about 42.5 per cent. In the 
Senate, the next day, the so-called ‘‘insurgent’’ 
Republicans joined with the Democrats in 
voting to refer the bill to the finance committee, 
with instructions to report back July 10th. 
The vote was 39 to 18. Sixteen Republican 
Senators voted for the motion, and one Demo- 
crat, Mr. Myers of Montana, against it. 

& 


General Seamen’s Strike, which had 

been threatened for some time, was called 
June 14th at London, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Cardiff, Bristol, Southampton and other Brit- 
ish ports, and also at Belgian and Dutch 
ports. Some inconvenience to shipping re- 
sulted, and in several instances sailing dates 
were canceled; but the movement was not 
so wide-spread as had been anticipated. Low 
wages and the wholesale employment of Asi- 
atics are among the grievances of the strikers. 

& 


holera at New York. — The Italian 

steamship Europa, from Genoa and Na- 
ples, which arrived at New York June 14th, 
reported one of the steerage passengers sick 
with cholera. The North German Lloyd liner 
Berlin, which arrived at New York two days 
earlier, reported that a steerage passenger was 
seized with cholera soon after leaving Naples, 
and died and was buried 30 hours later. Both 
ships were held in quarantine, and the steerage 
passengers detained until all danger of infection 
had passed. e 


ostal Savings-Banks are now being es- 

tablished at the rate of from 50 to 100 a 
week, and it is expected that by the middle of 
this month at least 650 will be in operation. 
The banks earlier established were at post- 
offices of the second class, but the system is 
now being extended to the larger cities. The 
new system is especially popular in the West. 
The bank at Bisbee, Arizona, received $11,770 
in deposits in the first month, and that at 
Tonopah, Nevada, $10,311. 


& 


nama Bonds.—Bids for the $50,000,000 

Panama Canal bond issue were epened at 
Washington June 17th, and it was found that 
the loan had been more than three times sub- 
scribed for. The average price at which the 
bonds were allotted was 102.21. This is the 
first time since the Civil War that bonds have 
been issued which were not available as security 
for national bank circulation. As the new 
bonds are available for investment only, the 
price at which they are sold indicates the credit 
of the nation. As compared with other first- 
class powers, the exhibit is flattering; for 
French three per cent. rentes are selling at 
95; German three per cents are selling at 83, 
and British consols, with interest at two and 
one-half per cent., are selling at 80. 

& 


lections in Austria, last month, for 

members of the Reichsrath, were remark- 
able chiefly for the number of parties and can- 
didates in the field. All together, nearly 3,000 
candidates were nominated, representing about 
50 different parties, and about half of the 
elections were not conclusive, second ballotings 
being required. . 


gp agar of the Portuguese Re- 
public.—The United States, June 19th, 
officially recognized the republic of Portugal. 
This action followed immediately upon the 
opening of the new Constituent Assembly at 
Lisbon, at which the president of the chamber 
read a decree proclaiming the abolition of the 
monarchy and the banishment of the royal 
family. The decree was unanimously approved 
by the chamber. e 
ecent Deaths.—.Johan Severin Svendsen, 
the distinguished Norwegian composer, 
died June 14th, in his 71st year.——Prof. Hiram 
Corson, long prominent as an educator and 
author, and professor of English literature at 
Cornell University, 1870-1903, died June 15th, 
in his 83d year. James Proctor Knott, who 
was a Democratic Representative in Congress 
from Kentucky 1867-71 and 1877-83, and Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky 1883-7, died June 18th, in 
his 8ist year. Rear-Admiral Cipriano An- 
drade, U. 8S. N., retired, died June 18th, in 
his Tist year. George Wickliffe McBride, 
Republican United States Senator from Oregon 
1895-1901, died June 18th, aged 57 years. 
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x and Goose.—A very good story, to 

illustrate intelligence in foxes, is told by a 
correspondent of Nature. The incident oc- 
curred on Lord Ichester’s estate in Somerset. 
A gamekeeper saw a fox approach a five-foot 
wall with a goose slung over his shoulder. 
After making several unsuccessful attempts to 
leap the wall with his burden, reynard stood 
on his hind legs and pushed the goose’s bill 
into a crack between the stones, so that the 
bird remained suspended at a considerable ele- 
vation. Two attempts were needed before the 
goose would remain in the desired position. 
Then the fox leaped up on the wall, and reach- 
ing down, got hold of the goose, pulled it up, 
and disappeared with his prey. It appears 
that the keeper was too much interested to 
interfere. e 


pewter sd in Norway.—Nature has 
endowed Norway with immense stores 
of power which were but little utilized before 
the advent of hydro-electric plants, but which 
are now making of that country an important 
center of various kinds of manufacture. A low 
estimate of the total available water-power of 
Norway is from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 horse- 
power. The manufacture of nitrogen from the 
air will this year employ from 170,000 to 180,000 
horse-power, and in the course of a few years 
it is hoped that 300,000 horse-power more will 
be utilized for this purpose. Electric smelting 
of iron and steel promises to become an impor- 
tant industry in Norway. The country has 
the peculiar advantage of possessing a great 
number of lakes lying in deep valleys, with 
contracted outlets which render them easily 
convertible into reservoirs. 
& 

o ‘Lost Arts.”’"—Dr. W. D. Richardson, 

in an address to the American Chemical 
Society, recently discussed the question whether 
there are, in reality, any ‘‘lost arts,’’ such, 
for instance, as Wendell Phillips so eloquently 
discoursed about in one of his most popular 
lectures. Doctor Richardson’s conclusion is 
that these things should be relegated to ‘‘the 
same mythological museum which holds the 
lost Atlantis.’”? He sees no great wonder of 
mechanical skill in the Pyramids of Egypt. 
The Egyptians had not even developed the 
movable pulley. They depended simply on 
man-power multiplied many thousand times. 
He dismisses the legend that the ancients knew 
how to harden copper better than modern 
metallurgists. Their skill in ceramics depended 
only on the accident of having suitable mate- 
rials, and not on any forgotten art. The ancient 
glasses were only translucent and often opaque. 
Transparent glass, especially in large sheets, 
is a modern production. Their famous dyes 
were no better than chemists produce to-day, 
and perhaps not so good. In the matter of 
cement, that which is now made ‘‘will probably 
outlast any similar material which the world 


”? 
has seen. in 


he Standard Yard.—Not long ago an 

exquisitely careful remeasurement of a 
treasured standard yard in possession of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of Great Britain 
was made by Major MacMahon, deputy warden 
of the standards. This standard, which con- 
sists of a brass tube 63 inches long, on which 
the yard is laid down, the divisions being cut 
in palladium pins inserted in the brass, was 
measured with extreme care and accuracy by 
Francis Baily in 1834, and it was again meas- 
ured in 1851-55. The astronomer, Airy, then 
showed that there had been a measurable in- 
crease of length. Major MacMahon’s present 
measurements show that the standard has 
further lengthened to the amount of .00063 of 
an inch since 1851-55. It is suspected that this 
increase is due to molecular changes in the 
metal. Interestingly enough, the relative length 
of the subdivisions remains unchanged. The 
fact that changes to be measured only in hun- 
dred-thousandths of an inch should lead to a 
long and earnest discussion is calculated to 
increase confidence in the accuracy of scientific 
proceedings. ® 


Spe Paleontology.— The paleontol- 
ogy (study of ancient forms of life) of 
many of the lower animal types has been 
carried much further than that of man, who 
also has a very ancient history. We know 
more about the monster dinosaurs of the Juras- 
sic and Cretaceous periods than about the early 
men of a much later geologic age. But an 
attempt is being made to readjust the balance 
by the foundation in Paris of an Institute of 
Human Paleontology, under the presidency of 
the Prince of Monaco, who has done so much 
for oceanography. A council of administration 
for this institution has been appointed, inclu- 
ding Prof. H. Boule, the Abbé H. Breuil and 
Dr. H. Obermaier. Explorations and excava- 
tions are to be undertaken by the institute, 
with the codperation of other specialists in the 
study of the prehistoric representatives of our 
species. It is intended to make it the focus of 
all existing information on the subject. 





It Quenches Thirst. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Teaspoonful in glass of water, sweetened to suit, far 


more delicious and whol than 1 d [Adb. | 














Do you have throbbing pains 
Varicose jn the veins about the ankle or 
the calf 0 e leg? ese 

Veinss are signs of Varicose Feins, and 
are a warning that you need at 

once the support afforded by 

such means as our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Made to measure from new elastic. 
Our Booklet (free) describes 
Jaricose Veins, their cause 
and treatment, and gives 
self-measure directions 
and prices. Send for it. 
Spindell Co., Elastic 


Curtis & Spi 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St. Lynn, Mass. 


HEART RIGHT. 
WHEN HE QUIT COFFEE. 














Life Insurance Companies will not insure a man 
suffering from heart trouble. 

The reason is obvious. 

This is a serious matter to the husband or father 
who is solicitous for the future of his dear ones. 
Often the heart trouble is caused by an unexpected 
thing and can be corrected if taken in time and 
properly treated. A man in Colorado writes: 

“I was a great coffee drinker for many years, 
and was not aware of the injurious effects of the 
habit till I became a practical invalid, suffering 
from heart trouble, indigestion and nervousness 
to an extent that made me wretchedly miserable 
myself and a nuisance to those who witnessed my 
sufferings. 

“TI continued to drink coffee, however, not sus- 
pecting that it was the cause of my ill-health, till, 
on applying for life insurance I was rejected on 
account of the trouble with my heart. Then I 
became alarmed. I found that leaving off coffee 
helped me quickly, so I quit it altogether and 
having been attracted by the advertisements of 
Postum I began its use. 

“The change in my condition was remarkable. 
All my ailments vanished. My digestion was 
completely restored, my nervousness disappeared, 
and, most important of all, my heart steadied 
down and became normal, and on a second exam- 
ination I was accepted by the Life Insurance Co. 
Quitting coffee and using Postum worked the 
change.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, ““The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





\ uticura 
SOAP + 








Encourage the Cutt- 
cura Soap Habit 
Among Children 


More than a generation of 
mothers have found no soap so 
well suited for cleansing and pre- 
serving the skin and hair as Cuti- 
cura Soap. Its absolute purity 
and refreshing fragrance alone are 
enough to recommend it above 
ordinary skin soaps, but there is 
added to these qualities a delicate 
yet effective medication, derived 
from Cuticura Ointment, which 
renders it invaluable in overcom- 
ing atendency to distressing erup- 
tions, and in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health, 
among infants and children. 

Sold throughout the world, with depots in all 
10, Chaussee d’Antin; Boston, U.S.A., Potter Drug 
& Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave. 


o@-Free, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 
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You can easily rid the 
barnyard of prowling 
pests if you own a 


Remington -U MC 
.22 Repeater 

Its accuracy has proved it 

the world’s best small game 

and target rifle. Prove 

this for yourself. Go to any 


Remington: UMC dealer. 


Examine this man’s rifle 
built to your size. Note 
its racy beauty of line, 
its —_ balance, its few 
and strong and simple parts, 
its easy take-down. See 
how readily it cleans from 
the breech. 


Shoots .22 short, .22 long, 
.22 long rifle cartridges with- 
out adjustment. Solid breech, 
hammerless, safe ! 


Write for set of free targets. 
vt- UMC 
—the perfect shooting combination 


Remington Arms —Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York City. 









































Have a Camera 


Of Your Own 











Premo Jr. No. 0 


Provides for every boy and girl 
a good, substantial camera—so 
easy to understand and operate, 
that you can easily make good 
pictures within ten minutes after 
getting one. 

It loads in daylight, has auto- 
matic shutter, is substantially 
constructed, and will make fun 
for you for the whole summer. 

Makes pictures 1% x 2%. Costs only $1.50. 
Same camera for 244 x 3% pictures, $2.00; 2 x 
434, $3.00 ; 334 x 434, $4.00 ; 4x 5, $5.00, 

Catalogue free at the dealer's, or mailed on re 


quest, IMPORTANT—In writing, be sure to 
specify Premo Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
































[ GET THIS 


| BICYCLE LAMP 


“Search-Light” 
(Burns Gas) 


Gives powerful light. Won't jar 
out. Makes its own gas. Nickel- 
plated. Adjustable to any angle. ‘ 

Write for Booklet. Z 


Bridgeport Brass Co. \ 
130 Crescent Ave. ee 
Bridgeport, Conn. \F 
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Henry Hudson’s 





UT from the harbor of Amsterdam 
/ The Half Moon turned her prow to sea; 
The coast of Norway dropped behind, 
Yet northward still kept she 
Through the drifting fog and the driving snow, 
Where never before man dared to go. 
“O pilot, shall we find the strait that leads to the 
Eastern Sea?” 
“A waste of ice before us lies—we must turn 
back,” said he. . 


Westward they steered their tiny bark ; 
Westward through weary weeks they sped, 
Till the cold gray strand of a stranger-land 
Loomed through the mist ahead. 
League after league they hugged the coast, 
And their captain never left his post. 
“O pilot, see you yet the strait that leads to the 
Eastern Sea?”’ 
“I see but the rocks and the barren shore; no 
strait is there,” quoth he. 


They sailed to the north, they sailed to the 
south, 
And at last they rounded an arm of sand 
Which held the sea from a harbor’s mouth— 
The loveliest in the land. 
They kept their course across the bay, 
And the shore before them fell away. 
“O pilot, see you not the strait that leads to the 
Eastern Sea?” 
“Hold the rudder true! Praise Christ Jesu! the 
strait is here,” said he. 


Onward they glide with wind and tide, 
Past marshes gray and crags sun-kist ; 
They skirt the sills of green-clad hills, 
And meadows white with mist— 
But alas! the hope and the brave, brave dream! 
For rock and shallow bar the stream. 
“O pilot, can this be the strait that leads to the 
Eastern Sea?” 
“Nay, captain, nay; ’tis not this way; turn back 
we must,” said he. 


Full sad was Hudson’s heart as he turned 
The Half Moon’s prow to the south once 
more ; 
He saw no beauty in crag or hill, 
No beauty in curving shore; 
For they shut him away from that fabled main 
He sought his whole life long, in vain. 
“O pilot, say, can there be a strait that leads to 
the Eastern Sea?” 
“God’s crypt is sealed! ’Twill stand revealed in 
His own good time,” quoth he. 


® 


THE CHURCH MILITANT. 


INISTERS of the gospel 
are usually recognized as 
men of moral courage. 

It is not so generally taken into 
account that many of them, 
especially missionaries, are men 
of great physical courage, too. 

Mr. J. V. Hernshaw, in some 
recent reminiscences of early 
preaching among the roughest 
colliery districts of England and 
Wales, relates his experience 
with a certain notorious miner, 
*“*Big Jock’? by name, who 
already boasted of having 
worsted several parsons who had undertaken 
to reprove or reform him. He was, he stated, 
out of patience, and the next parson who 
tackled him should not be protected by his 
cloth from the thrashing such ‘‘interfering- 
ness’’ invited. Mr. Hernshaw, as the ‘‘next 
parson,’’ looked forward to a meeting with the 
irate giant with some natural tremors. 

Becoming aware, however, that the more he 
thought about it the more frightened he was, 
he suddenly determined to take his courage in 
both hands before it all oozed away from him; 
and going to the miner’s cabin, he knocked a 
loud and challenging knock. 

The door flew open, and Big Jock’s enormous 
figure filled the doorway. Beyond him, the 
clergyman caught sight of a table roughly set 
for a meal, and a number of round-eyed chil- 
dren with their spoons poised half-way. 

‘*T’ve had a long walk. May I come in and 
sit down to breakfast with you?’’ he inquired. 

‘“*Tha mayn’t,’’ said Big Jock, truculently. 
‘Tha bain’t coomin’ in; I be coomin’ out. 
And I’ve heerd what tha’s said o’ me, and 
tha knows what to expect, man. I be a-going 
to lick thee; I be a-going to lick thee now.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ agreed the parson, ‘‘but I 
should put up a much better fight if I had 
breakfast first; and if there is going to be a 
fight, it seems a pity it shouldn’t be as good 
a one as possible. ’’ 

“*T bain’t going to fight thee;I be going to 
lick thee,’’? corrected Jock, grimly. ‘*Tha 
can’t fight. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps not, though if you assault me I 
shall try,’’ agreed the parson. ‘‘But at any 
rate, I can take a licking. Only I’m quite 








sure I could take it better after breakfast. I 
am feeling extremely—hollow. ’’ 

Jock glowered for a long moment, then made 
way for his visitor with a hospitable roar of 
invitation : 

**Coom in and fill thee oop, then, tha com- 
ical little boonch o’ pluck! Time enough to 
lick thee arter, if us finds licking needful. ’’ 

The hospitality so formidably qualified was 
promptly accepted, and by the time the meal 
was ended, neither ‘‘us’’ nor either one gave 
any further thought to the averted ‘‘licking.’’ 
They had become firm friends. 


® ¢ 


AN IMMIGRATION DICTIONARY. 


HE United States has become such a goal 

for immigrants that among the volumes 

published by the immigration commission, 

is to be one termed a “Dictionary of European 

and Other Immigrant Races or Peoples.” This 

volume will be the first of its kind published in 

the English language, although extensive racial 

dictionaries have been printed in the French, 
German and other languages. 


The work includes a treatment of more than 
six hundred subjects, covering all the ao ene 
and many of the obscure branches of the human 
family, but concerns itself principally, as might 

expected, with the various races or peoples 
which supply the present stream of i gration 
to our shores. 

It is only within recent years that the United 
States government has been careful in collecting 
information about the newcomers to the nation— 
the makers of the nation of the future. For many 

ears immigrants were classified only according 

the country of their birth. Thus a Slav who 
auupenes to be born in Germany was classified as 
aGerman. But as time went on the data became 
more and more scientific and exact. The king- 
dom of Poland, for example, which used to be 
regarded as a pos of Austria, Prussia and Russia, 
because, polit yy bm: , it belonged to those 
nations, began to considered, for census pur- 
poses, as a geographical unit. Thus the statistics 
collected by the United States government for 
the first time began to show more nearly the cor- 
rect number of Poles coming to America. 

Although much of the information in this “dic- 
tionary” is not new, the volume being in a sense a 
compilation, yet facts have been brought together 
in their right relationship for the first time. For 
example, hitherto there has been no information 
showing the numerical extent and geographical 
distribution of the various sanigpont races yearly 
entering into citizenship on s side of the 
Atlantic. With the exception of the Turks and 
Syrians, for whom reliable data are not available 
the commission has prepared a table includin all 
European races, which in the year under s y 
contributed twenty-five hundred or more immi- 
grants to the United States. 

From this schedule the reader learns that in 
1907 eighteen out of every thousand Slovaks in 
Europe cnlgre to the United States. The 
same figure tells the story for the Hebrews, while 
the Croatians and Slovenians came at the rate of 
thirteen per thousand, and the southern Italians 
at the rate of twelve. The Irish immigrated at the 
rate of eight a thousand, the Poles the same, and 
so on down the list, till one comes tothe Welsh, 
Germans, Dutch and Flemish, and the Armenians 
at only one a thousand. 

As the commission states in its preliminary 
announcement, these facts are of value as sug- 
gesting the possibilities of future immigration, and 
also as showing the rate of immigration among 
the various races at the present time. 

A continuation of this study, it is expected, will 
supply material for a broader and more intelligent 
understanding of the great race movements of 
the world toward the Western continent. Only 
when all the facts are known can we begin to 
talk with any show of reason about “limiting or 
encouraging” immigration. 





® 


INARTISTIC. 


R. Barton had heard the word “artistic’’—or 
rather, “inartistic’”’—until it had got some- 
what “on his nerves.” According to 

Mrs. Barton, who most decidedly had “taste,” the 
next-door neighbor’s possessions and purchases 
furnished a perpetual exhibition of the glaringly 
“inartistic.” But in spite of this shock to her 
taste, Mrs. Barton spent many pleasant afternoons 
in Mrs. Garnet’s comfortable sitting-room. 


“Well, what do you think now!” At his wife’s 
exclamation Mr. Barton looked up from his paper 


square, under the bright heavens, I had, far 
round and beneath, a wonderful panorama. 

Hardly had I realized the mage of the prospect 
when I became conscious of frightful giddiness. 
The flowery shelf of rock on which I rf was onl 
a foot or two removed from the edge of the pil 
mass, just climbed so mon ey | and, sloping 
downward, seemed to invite a all. From ‘this 
side the incline was almost vertical, and the turf 
below at a distance of over a hundred feet. No 
descent was practicable except by bestriding the 
same fissures, two feet wide, and clinging to the 
sides of the rocks, as before. P 

To throw myself down seemed the only possible 
relief from the terrible — Had I been 
longer alone I must, at least, have allowed my- 
self to slip off my restin -place. As it was, I 
called to my companion, who had scaled another 
story, and she pped down, looking so airy and 
alert that I felt ashamed of my weakness. 

The guide, reassuring me as best he could, now 
gras one of my hands, with the other got a 
strong grip of the rock, and the first dreaded step 
was achieved. The second presented greater 
difficulties still. But shutting out the prospect 
beneath, I allowed myself to be dragged down 
somehow, never more to venture on such EX 
heights. The incomparable view had been dearly 
purchased. 


IMMORTALITY 
$23.8 b, ase rs 
Me Charles P OC leaves 


FRIEND of mine, whom I shall see no more, 
How little have the white sails borne to sea! 
All that love wrought still lingers here with me; 
Still, still we stand together by the shore. 


Men say of travellers, ‘‘They are far away ;” 
And of the dead they say, “Their souls are gone ;” 
Yet now I know we keep the soul alone. 

Bodies may travel, die—the spirits stay. 


Now hath God blessed me as the blind are blessed, 
Who, losing sight, have lost one sense alone ;* 
For all the powers of my soul are grown. 

The vision vanished, memory keeps the rest. 


And I have but to hark to hear thy song; 
Be still to feel thy presence, cheer and grace; 
And in my dreams I see thy shining face, 
Angel of God, to bid me still “Be strong!” 


* & 


A SHATTERED ROMANCE. 

NE need not be a prophet or the son of a 
prophet to make the prediction that Miss 
Derringforth did not call Mr. Wetmore up 

by telephone the morning after the conversation 
thus reported by a writer in the Chicago Record- 
Herald 





Miss Derringforth felt a delightful little. flutter- 
ing in the vicinity of her heart. 
ddison Wetmore seemed to be nervous and 
eager. It was clear that he had something on his 
mind. He picked up one of the six best sellers 
and glanced for a moment at the illustrations, 
then threw the book aside and drew a deep 
sigh ‘azing earnestly at his pretty companion. 

‘What has come over you this even ng?” she 
asked. ‘You seem to be awfully nervous.” 

He crossed to the ey d grand and, leaning upon 
it, gazed down into the beautiful girl’s deep, dark 
=. There was in his look an earnestness that 
she had never seen there before, and suddenly she 
realized that this was to be perhaps the most 
thrilling moment of her life. 

“We have known each other a long time, 
haven’t we, Shirley?” he replied, in tones that 
were tense with emotion. 

“Yes,” she admitted, permitting her pretty, slim 
fingers to fall from the ivory keys and modestly 
avoiding his eager gaze. “It is nearly three 


ars. 
“You have had a chance in that time to get to 
know me pretty well, haven’t you? Ihave always 

ried to_be a gentleman when I was with you, 
haven’t 1?” 

“Yes, I have never known you to do anything 
to be ashamed of.” 

im your father ever objected to our friend- 
shi 

“No, father has always liked you very much. 
He has often said he didn’t think you were one of 
those young men who thought their lives would 
be wasted unless they squandered their money on 
cigarettes and wine.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear he has such a good opinion of 

me. There’s something I want toask you.” 

“Ts there?” 

“Yes. It’s something very important.” ' 
“The folks have all gone out. We are alone 


with that carefully acquired patience that indi- | here 


eated he was willing to think anything she might 
suggest, if — she would hurry so he could con- 
tinue his reading. “Mrs. Garnet has bought a 
bright no rug for that sitting-room!” 

“Well, won’t they take it back?” The tragedy 
in his wife’s tone indicated that something ought 
to be done about it. 

“She does not want them to take it back,” said 
Mrs. Barton, in despair. “That is the trouble. 
The whole family are delighted with it.” 

“If they like it,” suggested Barton, densely, 
“what’s wrong? They are the ones living there, 
aren’t they?” 

“But think of a green rug with that wall-paper!” 
a? Barton. “It is simply atrocious!” 

itd ny , 

“Why? Simply because the colors clash so it 
almost makes you deaf.” 

“It nm 9 I aes then, to put together things 


that clas 

“Most decidedly not!” 

“JT should think, then,’ remarked Mr. Barton, 
as he resumed his reading, “that it would be decid- 
edly inartistic for you to take your taste over to 
Mrs. Garnet’s sitting-room.” 


® 


A MOMENT OF TERROR. 


HE giddiness which sometimes assails moun- 
tain-climbers if they venture to look back 
over the way by which they have achieved 

some lofty eminence is no doubt responsible 
for many serious accidents. In ‘‘Unfrequented 
France” Miss M. Betham-Edwards gives an inci- 
dent in her own experience. She was visiting 
Montpellier-le-Vieux, and had ascended a chaotic 
wall of enormous blocks of stones, piled one upon 
the other, with deep ugly fissures between, the 
height, from base to summit, being that of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London. 

In order to reach even the lower platform of 
these superimposed masses it was necessary to be 
hoisted up after the manner of travellers ascend- 
ng the amids, only with this disadvantage, 
that holding on to the rocks where any hold was 
possible, and planting the reet as firmly as was 





racticable on the almost. vertical sides, we had 
ere to bestride chasm after chasm. 
Lying on a little platform, perhaps two yards 





“It is something I have been thinking of for 
several days.” 

“What is it, Addison?” 

“T hardly know how to say it.” 

“But I can’t say it for you, can I?” 

“No, of course not. You are sure your father 
likes me?” 
“Yes, he couldn’t think more of you if you were 
his son.” 
“Well, I want to borrow fifty dollars. Do you 
think he would let me have it?’ ; 

“I don’t know,” she replied. “If you wish me 
to do so I’ll ask him at breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ing. If you don’t hear from me you will know 
that he has refused. Dear me! ow late it is! 
I will be glad to let you have a nickel if you need 
car fare to get home.” 


* 


THE FIRST NIGHT AT ST. HELENA. 


HEN the frigate Northumberland, with 
W the imperial prisoner, Napoleon, on 

board, dropped anchor off Jamestown, 
St. Helena, it was found that the farm which was 
to be Napoleon’s home—and place of captivity— 
was not ready for his reception. A woman still 
living in Chicago, Mrs. Henry H. Carroll, whose 
father-in-law, Sir William Carroll, was then 
American consul at the little port, has told to the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean the story of that first night of 
exile, as she has often heard it from Sir William. 


The emperor and his suite were taken on shore 
and housed in a small hotel in the village of 
Jamestown. Sir William Carroll and two other 
a nom were asked to spend the night with 

apoleon. Why this request was made or b 
whom I never heard my father-in-law say. It 
may have been an act of courtesy on the part of 
the English government, or it may have been in 
the nature of a precaution. % 

Napoleon received his guests in his apartments 
on the second floor. The greeting was dignified 
but cordial, and in spite of the embarrassing 
situation they were made to feel welcome. 

The emperor talked of his trip, the great dis- 
tance they had covered, the speed they had made, 
and little incidents of the voyage. Within a 
ot og he retired to his sleeping apartment 
adjoining. 

he door had scarcely closed behind him before 





he began to pace back and forth in his room with 
aquick, nervous tread. Sir William and his friends 
were talking in ordinary tones with the emperor’s 
suite, but above their voices rose the sound of the 
restless footsteps. Hour after hour went by, and 
still the monotonous pacing in that inner room 
was unbroken. The first rays of light which 
ushered in a gray morning found the yom 
visitors worn out with their strange vigil, but there 
was no — of fatigue in the unfaltering footsteps. 

am was a young man then, with steady 
nerves, but he say that long before the 
sun came up he felt that if something did not 
happen to stop the maddening tony of those 
footsteps he would have to force his way into the 
is a presence and stop it himself. 

It was after eight o’clock, however, before 
Napoleon came out to bid his guests good morn- 
ing and thank them for their kindness. There 
was a faint smile on his lips as he glanced at the 
weary party. In his own eyes was a tired look, 
but otherwise there was no indication of the 
strain which he had undergone. 

Sir William said that was the hardest battle 
Napoleon ever fought, and that he then under- 
stood the loyalty and devotion of the soldiers to 
the man who silently and alone faced the future 
that was to him more bitter than death. 








* © 


ONE OMITTED DETAIL. 


OTWITHSTANDING all the complaints 
N about the carelessness of the ordinary 

waiter and all the jokes about the magnifi- 
cence of the head waiter, every one knows that 
the business of the “poor knight of the napkin” 
is not an easy one. At any rate, in a story told 
by Seymour Hicks, of a New York restaurant, 
one must be glad that the waiter finally got his 
“innings.” 


Once, sitting in my usual corner at this res- 
taurant, I heard a much-haras waiter score 
heavily off a tiresome customer who was ordering 
oysters. The conversation that took place was 

e following—the wretched waiter ae to go 
and execute the order and being brought back 
each time: 

“Say, waiter, I want a dozen bluepoints.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“O waiter —” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Steamed, 

“Yes, sir.” 

“O waiter, you’ll see that they’re not done too 
much.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Oh, and waiter —” 

en ae 

“will you see 
lemon in each sh 

pe YR 

“Oh, and waiter, just the smallest amount of 
butter over them when you serve them.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And waiter —’ 


“Ves, sir. 

“Don’t forget the pepper and salt.” 

This last remark was too much for the poor 
knight of the napkin. Turning back again, of his 
own free will, he said: 

“And, sir —” 

“Well?” answered the customer. 

*‘Would you like them with or without?” 

“With or without what?” 

“Pearls, sir,” said the waiter, and disappeared. 


you know.” 


that they put just a squeeze of 
ell?” 


*® ¢ 


THE ONLY DIFFERENCE. 


“*] DON’T care very much about getting up early 
| Sunday mornings,” Mr. Ames confessed to 
Mr. Brooks, his seatmate on the eight-o’clock 
train to town, “and my wife generally lets me 
sleep as long as I like.” 


“How is it when she’s bound you shall go to 
church?” Mr. Brooks asked. 

“How is it with your wife?” parried Ames. 

“Along about seven o’clock,” Brooks replied 
readily, “my wife gets =. 

“*Don’ts you stir,’ she’ll say; ‘have a good 

eep.’ 


“Then off comes a blanket. ‘Just the top one,’ 
she explains. ‘You don’t really need it for such a 
short time, and it will be airing.’ 

“Up go the windows, that haven’t been open all 
night, with a slam. ‘Oh, isn’t that air refreshing!’ 
= sue. ‘It’s going to be a perfectly lovely 

ay a . 

“She steps briskly about, singing one of those 
—- so joyous that it puts you out at the first lilt. 

“Tf that doesn’t work, she drops a hundred- 
weight of silver stuff off the top of her dressing- 
table on to the floor. ‘What!’ in great surprise. 
‘Are you awake, Jack?’ f 

“T am awake and I say so.” Brooks’s smile 
was grim. “I hope she feels the reproach in my 
voice. Not at all. ‘Well,’ she returns, ‘as long 
as you’re awake, wouldn’t you just as lief get up? 
If you will ow’ll have plenty of time to wash the 
dog before breakfast.’ 

Ames smiled. ‘We haven’t a dog,” he said. 


® @ 


A FAITHFUL OFFICE BOY. 


AITHFULNESS and patient industry are 
valuable qualities, even in office boys. A 
writer in the Cleveland Plain-Dealer has this 

to say of a lad who possessed them: 


The manager turned to the new boy. 

“Here, George,” he said. “Go into the next 
room and look up ‘collaborate.’ I’m not quite sure 
about the spelling.” 

The boy disappeared, but did not return. The 
manager put the letter aside and took up some 
other duties. Presently he remembered the boy, 
and went out to look for him. He found him 
studying the big dictionary with great intentness. 

iat are = doing, George?” he asked. 

The boy looked round 

“I forgot the word you told me, sir,” he | 
“an’ I’m lookin’ through the book to find i 

The manager gasped. 

“How far have you got?” 

“T’m just finishing the second page, sir.” 


payee. 
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PACKED AT HOME. 


S the new district visitor looked at Mr. Leahy 

A and noted his determined chin, she had a 

momentary sensation of reluctance to ques- 

tion him; but she overcame it, and began her 
appointed task. 


“Where do you deposit your wages, Mr. Leahy, 
if you’ve no Objection to telling me?” she asked. 
“Tam trying to interest the neighborhood in the 
excellent People’s Bank, lately started.” 

“Sure, I’d as soon tell you as not,” said Mr. 
Leahy, cheerfully. , 

“?Tis tin dollars a week I earn. Whin I’ve paid 
the rint, the provision and grocery bills, an’ the 
milkman, an’ bought what’s needed for Celia an 
me an’ the five childern, I deposit the rist o’ the 
money in barr’ls, ma’am. . 

“I uses sugar-barr’ls, mostly. They’re a bit 
larger, and so holds more. But whin I can’t get 
thim I make shift wid plain flour-barr’|s.” 

















WHAT MOTHER: SAID 
By H. R. Hudson 


I know a little girl of nine, 
(I wonder if you've met her !) 
I think, if you should see her once, 
You never would forget her. 
She's such a fussy little girl, 
There is so much to fret her ; 
It is so very hard to learn 
The tasks her teachers set her ; 
She wants to do so many things 
Her mother doesn’t let her. 
But then, when she is ten years old, 
Perhaps she may do better. 
I'm sure she will not like to think, 
When she’s a little older, 
How very, very many times 
Her mother had to scold her. 
If she would think about it now 
Perhaps it might withhold her 
From yielding to the fretfulness 
That has so long controlled her. 


=a 


THE CIRCUS 


By John Clair Minot 


66 E’ LL all go together—start 
early, and walk.’’ 
‘**Do you suppose there 
is really such an animal ?’’ 

‘‘Just think—there are three 
rings !’’ 

**It’s lucky it comes on a Satur- 
day. ” 

‘*T want to see the clowns most of 
all.’? 

“*T went last year, and —’’ 

‘*Father says —’’ 

‘*And the elephants are all in the 
parade. ’’ 

They were all talking at once, for 
it was the noon hour at school, and 
the boys had rushed over to the old 
barn beside the road, near the school- 
house, and were gazing with wide 
eyes at the immense colored posters 
which had been placed upon its 
walls during the forenoon. The big 
cireus was to be in the city, six miles 
away, about two weeks later, and 
every boy in the village of Mercer 
had already set his heart upon going. 

Some of the village boys were so 
excited that they forgot to go home 
to dinner; but when the first bell 
rang its warning, those from a dis- 
tance, who had brought their lunches, 
generously shared the good things in 
their pails. Before the last bell called 
them all back to the schoolhouse they 
were deep in plans for a circus of their own on 
the following Saturday. It was to be held in 
the barn at Rich Jordan’s home, and if their 
plans could be carried out, there would be a ring 
performance and a menagerie to be remembered. 

One of the smaller boys, Larry Brown, had 
little share in all that was said. The eyes of 
no boy were brighter or bigger than Larry’s 
when he gazed at the many-colored posters on 
the barn, but his heart was heavy when he 
realized how unlikely it was that he would be 
able to see the wonderful circus. He knew 
well that there was no money to spare. He 
was earning a little money himself by doing 
chores at morning and night for a neighbor, 
but that was being carefully saved for a much- 
needed suit of clothes. So he held himself a 
little apart when they talked together. But 
the other boys were able to see and understand 
more than Larry thought; and after school 
was over Rich Jordan, Billy Hall, Ben Dexter 
and some of the older boys talked long and 
earnestly as they walked home together. 

‘“*T’ll just be game, ’’ Larry decided, and so he 
made no mention of the cireus to his mother. 

On the following Saturday afternoon Larry 
strolled slowly over to the Jordans’ barn, 
where great and secret preparations had been 
going on all the week. He had taken little 
part in them, for he did not want to think too 
much about circuses, and he had a feeling that 
the boys were not taking him into their plans. 

‘*You are late!’’ cried Rich. ‘‘We want you.’’ 

‘*Want me?’’ repeated Larry. 

‘*Yes, we want you to be ticket-taker and 
general treasurer of our circus. We are to 
charge admission this time, and you just stand 
here at the door and take the money. ’’ 

Proud to be trusted with so important a 
duty, Larry gladly did as he was told. His 
ragged cap took the place of a ticket-box, and 
as there were no tickets, every boy who went 
in—manager, performers, animal-trainers, and 
all—put a few cents or a nickel into the cap. 
And everybody had a cheerful word for Larry. 
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CAPTAIN KIT’S CRUISES 
By Elizabeth H. Richards 


When Captain Kit is telling yarns 
To Tim and Ted and Polly, 
About the “ Crafty Christopher” 

And all its cruises jolly, 

His lively tales 

Of chasing whales 
In sunny southern seas, 

Where dolphins play 

Mid flying spray, 

And waves dance in the breeze, 
Set all their little hearts on fire — 
To sail at once is their desire! 
And Tim will be the captain, 

And Ted will be the mate, 
And Polly’ll be the lookout, 

Who sits aloft in state. 


But when he tells of howling winds 

To Tim and Ted and Polly, 

And all the “ Crafty Christopher's” 

Adventures melancholy ; 

Of inky clouds, 
And icy shrouds, 
And waves that sweep the deck ; 
Of straining ropes, 
And failing hopes, 

And rocks that wait to wreck ; 
Then all their little cheeks grow pale, 
And they decide that, when they sail, 
Tim will be the cabin - boy, 

And Ted will be the cook, 

And Polly’ll be a passenger, 

Tucked in some sheltered nook. 


PRS ESPs 


When all were inside he followed, and keep- 
ing a close hold on his cap and its jingling 
coins, he climbed to a rafter and watched the 
performance—the tight-rope walker, the trapeze 
artists, the wonderful trained dog, the clowns, 
and the contortionist, who got caught in a 
barrel and had to have help in getting out. 
It was all good, and there was great applause, 
but, every little while Larry would think of 
the real cireus which the others were to see, 
and which he was to miss. 

When it was over they gathered in the ring 
to count the money which the treasurer had. 

‘*A dollar and seventeen cents,’’ announced 
Rich, after the third count. Then he cleared 
his throat and looked round the little group. 
**Go ahead, ’’ said Billy Hall, encouragingly. 





‘*Well, Larry,’’ said Rich, ‘‘it is this way. 
We have decided that the proceeds of this circus 
belong: to the treasurer. Kind of a salary, 
you know. And it is to be used by the treasurer 
in going to the big cireus with us next week.’’ 

‘*Oh, I mustn’t take it,’’ stammered Larry. 

‘*Yes, you will. It is all settled,’’ declared 
Rich. ‘‘And if there is any left after buying 
the tickets for the big show and the side-shows 
and all, you can treat the rest of us on 
peanuts. ’’ 

Then they gave three cheers for the treasurer, 
who was so happy he hardly knew whether to 
cry or laugh. But when he hurried home to 
tell the great news to his mother, he stopped 
for a moment to study with a new interest the 
many-colored posters on the old barn. 





BUTTERCUPS 
By W. L. Stoddard 


66 H, see the great patch of but- 

O tercups!’’ cried Grace, as she 

and her mother walked across 

the fields on a cloudy day. The big 

bed of yellow flowers lay by their 
path. 

**Yes,’’ said her mother, ‘‘and it 
almost seems as if the sun were 
shining over there.’’ 

Grace thought so, too, and plucked 
an armful of the beautiful golden 
blossoms, with very long stems. 

On the way home her mother told 
her this legend: 

“It is said that one time there 
had been a lot of dismal, cloudy 
days like this, and everybody was 
very dreary. It did not even rain, 
which would have been good for 
the meadows, but just stayed dark 
and gloomy. 

‘““Then the little fairies, whom 
nobody ever sees, and who do all 
kinds of odds and ends that nobody 
ever suspects, had a bright idea. So 
they hitched up balloons and sailed 
off through the clouds to see the sun 
about it. When they returned they 
said to the people, ‘It will be all 
right now. Just plant buttercups 
everywhere, and the sun says that 
he will make it all right.’ 

‘*The people did as they had been 
told, and lots and lots of patches of 
buttercups grew up everywhere, like 
the one we just passed. ’’ 

‘“*What were they for, mama?’’ 
asked Grace. 

‘*To collect sunshine in, dear. 
The sun had agreed to pour his light 
into the buttercups, so that when 
the clouds should come there would 
be no more gloom. So you see, you 
have an armful of sunshine. ’’ 

Grace looked down at the flowers 
in her arms. ‘‘They do seem to be 
full of light !’’ she said. 





PUZZLES 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first flows through my whole, and 
my second is a wild flower. 
il, 
My first is a wine drunk in olden 
days; my second is used in clothing, 
and my whole is an emblem of woe. 


IIl. 
My first is passed by those around, 
Who at my next are seated ; 
My whole, alas! she empty found; 
ler hopes were all defeated. 


2. A TALKATIVE PEDLER. 

7210 111384 12 was 96721 122 the 
69210 when I 148121011 a man on a 
54361 36911 in a 8691211 suit ap- 
proaching. 

He 6198111 from the 1491111610, 
and I saw he 3691481011 a package 367 141064. 
He 78121011 it and 11121486941011 two 1234 
567891011 121314 which he wished to 14166. He 
1491211 he had 149126111 the 1110181419 for 
many 119414. He had been wp the 21261; in 
8769211, 1489122, 12211129. His home was in 
89141311129. 

He had a 812141272, but 2110111011 money 
to 1481211 for a 1481031296 1211. Would 
the 69114 61211 her 91211? He 8951011 up 
and down with his 7611 5696 812810 for a 
14769310 as he talked. 

When I 11156122111 to buy he 14131011 he 
had many things for 149610. He 367141011 his 
104114 as he began to enumerate, 14798, 1413211, 
148911114, 1439610 14, 1459667 8 14, 8102512614, 
876114,569 148 14, 11766 14,5138 14,31321161014, 
1481251014, 11129614, 789614, 8126614. Just 
here, seeing a67 7 &-hole of 1145981, 11461288111 
2712141061141464 away. 


3. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole is a familiar saying, and contains 
eighteen letters. 
115161718 istorepose ; 89710 isadrop of water; 
12312 is to agitate; 413147 is the glory of the 
evening; 1596 is the flowers’ refreshment. 


4. DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a tumult and leave to excite; again, 
and leave a greasy substance; again, and leave a 
prefix; again, and leave a part of a building. 

Behead to issue with violence and leave a sea 
fish; again, and leave on the exterior; again, and 
leave the ancient name of a musical syllable; 
again, and leave a letter. 


5. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
My whole consists of nine letters and is an 
animal; my 472 is to blemish; my 159 is a 
foreign title; my 836 is a measure. 


6. HIDDEN FLOWERS. 

O’er field and fen Nellie hunted flowers. Shy 
Pat I call, and here he comes. Sane money- 
making is not frenzied finance. Seated high on 
dais you will be. The leaf has an erose edge 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Base, ball—baseball. 11. Glad, I, a, tor— 
gladiator. 

2. Edwin, forty, Sodom, ride, Troy—‘Mystery 
of Edwin Drood.” 

3. Port, sort, pert, poet, pork. 

4. A-l-s-o—also. 

5. Indians. Negroes. Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Emancipation. Pilgrim Fathers. Emi- 

rants. Nation. Jecoration day. Education. 
Navy. Christopher Columbus. Election. Deca- 
tur. André. Yorktown—Independence Day. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 




















LYING OR IMAGINING — WHICH? 


SFHE thoughtful mother sees a 
wide difference between the 
play of the imagination and 
the deliberate telling of 
falsehood, and does not 
treat in the same way a lie 
told to avert punishment 
and a mere inaccuracy of 
statement due to careless observation. 

A dreamy-eyed little girl sits by her mother’s 
side and tells a marvelous tale of adventures 
down-town—of the dog. which she saw that 
was as large as a lion; of the candy-shop in 
which each jar of sweets bore the inscription, 
‘+ Little girl, take one’’; of the child she met 
who was dressed in a gold gown covered with 
tinkling silver bells. 

Shall the mother so check the pretty fancies 
that future walks will be quite prosaic? Shall 
she not rather say, ‘‘What a pleasant story 
walk you had, dear! You ‘made believe’ all 
the way, didn’t you?’’ And if the child’s 
preoccupation with her fancies seems to be 
crippling her powers of accurate observation, 
shall the mother not suggest either a walk that 
is not a ‘‘story walk, ’’ and see if at the end the 
child can remember exactly what she saw, or 
an exercise in telling what has been removed 
from a group of objects on a table? 

The lie told to evade punishment or dis- 
pleasure is often a proof that punishment has 
been too severe, and that the child requires, 
not further punishment, but the assurance that 
repentance and confession always bring forgive- 
ness. 

The child who shows a tendency to exag- 
gerate, not in a playful, fanciful spirit, but to 
astound and confuse listeners, needs to be 
brought gently but firmly down to the facts, 
made to confess that the ‘‘whole flock of birds’’ 
was but two, that the playmate’s ‘‘real gun 
with powder and shot’ is a toy pistol. When 
the shocked surprise, which is what the child 
wishes to provoke, is replaced by a slightly 
contemptuous wonder at such a lack of careful 
observation, the big stories will grow less and 
less. 

Were we to let truth mean to us merely fact, 
we should be training up ‘‘dry-as-dusts,’’ and 
never a poet. Were we to cultivate imagination 
at the expense of accuracy, we should produce 
a generation of idle dreamers. The mother 
must learn to use.a fine discrimination. 
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The old umbrella breaks a joint, 
And then the thing is spoiled. 
It would not break if once a year 

The rusty joints were oiled. 
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NEXT SUMMER’S FLOWERS. 


HE hardy herbaceous plants are the most 

satisfactory for cut flowers or for garden 

decoration. They may be bought in the 
spring; but you can buy a packet of seeds for 
the price of a single plant, and by sowing this 
month, have your plants ready for you next 
March. 

The seed should be sown by the middle of 
July, although August ist may not be too late. 
Some of the more important seeds to sow now 
are gold-dust (Alyssum saxatile var. compac- 
tum), columbines, Coreopsis grandiflora and 
Coreopsis lanceolata, Canterbury bell, candy- 
tuft, larkspur, forget-me-not, foxglove, Gail- 
lardia grandiflora, hollyhock, pansy, Oriental 
poppy, sweet-william, double English daisy, 
swamp milkweed and false indigo. 


A cold frame is the best place for the seeds, 
but - good soil will make a good seed-bed. 
The advantage of a cold frame is that the soil 
moisture may be controlled easily by puns 
whitewashed sashes over it. ater-proof 
muslin, stretched on a frame, makes a good 
substitute for sashes. 

If a part of the garden is to be used, mark 
off a place six feet wide and as long as neces- 
sary. Provide good drai if the ground is 
not already well drained, by digging a 
inches of soil and putting in a two-inch layer 
of stones or coal clinkers. fore putting the soil 
back, mix with it some well-decayed manure, 
and If it is available and cheap, some leaf-mold 
or peat. Smooth the soil with a rake, and be 
sure to get it level. If it is not level, the water 
from watering—or rain, if the bed is not pro- 

—may cause the soil to wash. 

To make the drills a stick may be used, but 
it will be better to have a marker. For this 
use a piece of board about four inches wide. 
Down the middle of one side nail a strip one- 
quarter of an inch square. After nailing it 
on, plane off the corners of the strip a little, 
to make it slightly wedge-shaped. 

To sow, first press the strip into the soil up 
to the board. his will give you a drill of 
uniform depth; then sow the seeds rather 
sparingly—one to each quarter of an inch of 
drill. Cover the seed by drawing the earth in 
from both sides, and then to form the soil lay a 
smooth board over the row and walk on it. 

Make the rows about four inches apart, and 
put a label at the front of each row. If the 


soil is moist, dampen the board also, to prevent 
sticking. After the planting, water the soil 
thoroughly with a fine-nosed watering-pot; a 


hose may wash the seed out. 

Shade the soil ed means of the whitewashed 
sashes or by muslin screens. If the screens 
are used, make them six by three or six by six 
feet, for convenience in handling. If you do 





not have a cold frame to keep the screens above 
the ground; some stakes should be driven to 
hold them up. 

When the plants have three or four leaves, 
thin them, or better, transplant them, putting 
= plants about ca ion a concn ben 

tro wing p ike foxglove or Canter- 
bary bella, need to be five inches a) q 

In the autumn, late in Septem! or early 
in October, the — may be transplanted to 
the place where they are to flower, or the work 
may be left until early in the following spring. 

‘bo protect the young plants through the 
winter, give them a three- or four-inch cover- 
ing of dry leaves just as soon as the ground 
freezes; and if the plants are in the open 
garden, lay some pine or spruce boughs over 
the leaves, or a few boards, to keep them from 
blowing away. The leaves should not be put 
on before the ground freezes, lest they furnish 
a convenient resort for field-mice. 


*® ¢ 


A PLAYROOM PICTURE - GALLERY. 


‘RITERS of stories for children often 
W think it necessary to ‘‘write down’’ to 

the level of their minds; but to how 
many parents does it occur to hang pictures on 
the walls somewhere near the right level for 
the children’s eyes? In many rooms of the 
house it would of course be inadvisable to 
lower the pictures. But usually in some one 
room this is quite practicable. 

A few yards of one-inch flat picture-frame 
molding will make possible a very attractive 
arrangement of pictures in the nursery. One 
long strip should be nailed, with the rabbet 
up, about two feet from the floor, so that it 





runs horizontally the length of the wall, or 
even all round the room. A second strip should 
be fastened about twenty inches above it, with 
the rabbet turned down. Then cardboards 
twenty and a quarter inches high may be held 
securely between them. 


A number of strips twenty inches long, 
having a rabbet on each and a projection 
on each end to fit into the rabbet of the hori- 
zontal strips, will serve as uprights between 
the cardboards, which fit underneath as a pic- 
ture fits intoa frame. The ends of the uprights 
should be cut so that they will fit into the 
rabbet of the molding at top and bottom. They 
will slide backward and forward, and fit a 
mount of any width. 

Photographs, prints and illustrations from 

riodicals are readily mounted and inserted 
in these adjustable frames, and are so easily 
changed that no picture ever needs to become 
an old story.. A few pictures may be hung in 
the ordinary way above the long strips of 
molding. e general effect of this treatment 
of the wall is very decorative. Best of all for 
the boy or girl, it brings knights in armor, 
dancing fairies, bits of meadow and river and 
sea down so near that they become as friendly 
as dolls or toy trains. They are daily com- 

nions as the child lies in bed or sits on the 
r playing. 

As the child grows older and becomes inter- 
ested in the inhabitants of other countries, new 
inventions or historical figures, it is easy to 
raise the molding, and to arrange a succession 
of ‘‘exhibits’’ on various —, which will 
be entertaining and instructive. In fact, this 
very simple machinery transforms the nursery 
or playroom into a small art-gallery. 
* © 


SURE AND SIMPLE JELLY- MAKING. 
A GOOD many young housekeepers look 


upon jelly-making as a difficult under- 

taking. Yet if the rule here given is 
exactly followed, the process is so simple that 
a child could hardly fail of success. 

If, however, you think that a little more 
sugar—or less—than the receipt calls for would 
be an improvement, or that the period allowed 
for cooking is insufficient, or that overripe 
fruit will do, good results cannot be promised. 
But with unripe fruit the rule cannot fail. 


For currants, gooseberries, apples, grapes, 
quinces and several other fruits the process is 
as follows: 

Wash and prepare the fruit. Apples do not 
need peeling, but should be cored. Put from 
two to four quarts of the prepared fruit over 
the fire in a granite kettle. More than this at 
one time takes too long to heat, and it is 
important to keep the fruit cooking as short a 
time as possible. 

Use only enough water to cover the contents 
of the kettle—in ne rapid boiling is 
desirable, since it causes the fruit to cook to 


pieces. en the pulp is soft, crush it with a 
wooden to-masher; then put it in a bag 
and let it drain. 


If you wish the clearest jelly ible, do not 
ress the pulp in the bag; but if your object is 
get as much as you can from the fruit, 
— is admissible. Even fruit pressed 
rd will yield fine-looking jelly—if it not 
been cooked too long. 
Measure the juice, put it over the fire, and 
bring it to a boil. Measure an equal quantity 
of sugar and put it in a granite pan in the 
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oven, not allowing the sugar to melt, but 
me to become thoroughly heated. _ 

Boil the juice twenty minutes, adding the 
hot sugar to it not more than a minute before 
taking it from the fire; there should be just 
time enough. for the juice to boil up and for the 
sugar to melt. Strain the juice into jelly 
glasses, filling them full. ; ; 

Sometimes it is impossible to get fruit a little 
underripe. If you must use ripe fruit, follow 
the same rule, but do not count on having the 
jelly — at once. Some of the finest jel- 
ies require two weeks to arrive at the quaking- 
point. If the jelly is soft, all it needs is to 
stand, e to the air, but protected from 
i ust. Cover it with melted paraffin 
after it has sufficiently set; this will keep it 


from getting too hard. 
There are fruits that will not make solid 
Both hes and pears, 


_- peac! for ones. 
ack the gelatinous quality necessary. he 
enna however, may be jellied by combining 
hem with apple juice, without losing the 

pone or flavor. Red ras ies are 

licious when made into jelly with currants. 
In the same way Feueee juice may be com- 
bined with a sour, lightly flavored apple juice. 

In making quince wd it is better to mix 
the quinces—although they are rich in the gelat- 
inous quality—with apples. You may make 
a good quince jelly by wing the peelings and 
cores, r canning the fruit; but never allow 
a seed to get in, as the seeds absolutely prevent 
the product from jellyi It will sticky 
and viscid, and no amount of cooking or fixing 
will ever rectify this mistake. 

Wild plums make a delicious jelly, but unless 
they are unripe it is difficult to solidify the 
juice. Green gra either wild or cultivated, 
also make excellent jelly, and require only 
three-fourths as much sugar as there is juice. 

Do not experiment by using more water ; it 
will simply have to be cooked out, and long 
cooking makes jelly dark and acrid. Never 
cook it after the sugar is added. Keep to the 
twenty-minute limit—and success. 


® © 


Invisible Seams.—In making a dress of 
thin material, such as veiling or organdy, which 
is to be worn over a slip of other material or 
color, it frequently happens that the seams of 
the outer garment show — plainly against the 
background of the slip. If narrow strips of 
the material from which the slip is made are 
sewed in with each seam of the outer oye 
this appearance will be overcome. en the 
seams are pressed in place there is no differ- 
ence in texture or color noticeable. 


* © 


WEDGING A HANDLE. 

HOSE who use hammers, axes and similar 
tools often have trouble in making the 
handles secure. In some of the cheaper 

grades of tools the eye into which the handle 
is driven is tapered the wrong way, that is, with 


the larger side toward the hand. With such | f 


tools the case is hopeless. But with a properly 
made tool the trouble is usually due to the use 
of the wrong material for the wedge. 


Iron, unless it is oy before being 
driven, or is held in place by some means other 
than the friction of the wood, does not make a 
secure wedge. Hard wood is better; but resil- 
ient, firm, soft pine or basswood is best of all. 





Maple Pine 
The reason is that the soft wood, in being 
driven, is compressed until it is practically as 
firm as hard wood, and is at the same time 
forced into the grain of the wood beside it. 
The cut shows pine and maple wedges which 
have been driven into the split ends of similar 
ieces of oak. It will be seen that the pine is 
leeply scored by the grain of the while 
the maple is hardly more than polish The 
rey wedge would have held ly in place, 
ut the jar of a few blows might have thrown 
out the maple w q 
If a wedge of soft wood is smoothly and sym- 
metrically made with a long, true taper, 
thick enough at the butt to stand driving, and 
is then driven in with sharp but not too heavy 
blows, it will remain in place indefinitely. 


® & 


To mend Paper-Pulp Vessels.—Pails, 
wash-tubs and other receptacles made of paper 
pulp may be easily mended with putty when 
they are cut or worn. 
with a piece of cloth which has received a coat 
of paint, and when the — has dried, the 
cloth is given another coat to match the color 
of the tub. Leaks may be entirely stopped in 
this way. 

e & 


RELIEF FROM HAY- FEVER. 


HAY-FEVER sufferer who has found 
relief in wearing automobile goggles—and 
thus protecting his eyes from flying 

pollen—suggests that if this precaution were 
generally taken at the approach of the annual 
attack, a good deal of discomfort might be 
avoided. 

It has been believed that the intense inflam- 
mation of the eyes—like that of the throat— 
which usually goes with hay-fever is the 
result of the nasal disturbance rather than the 
cause of it. But there is medical authority for 
another theory—that the trouble with the eyes 
is the direct result of the irritating pollen, and 


‘The putty is cover 


and | ‘‘husking-gloves,’’ that ma 
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that tears, passing through the tear-ducts, 
carry the trouble on to the throat. 

les will not cure hay-fever, but if this 
theory is correct, they will prevent some irrita- 
tion of the eyes and throat, and to that extent 
lessen the discomforts of the malady. 


* © 


DOUBLE WORK FOR SINGLE HINGES. 
UPPOSE you wish to hang the gate of the 
garden—or of any other enclosure—so that 
it will swing both ways, and that you 
have only common hinges with which to do it? 
The thing is not only possible, but easy. 
Instead of screwing the 
hinges on in the usual 


manner, all you have to: 
do is to put them on as_ 








om 









HINGE’ 


shown in the il- 
lustration; then 
the gate can be 
swung to either : 
of the positions indicated by the dotted lines. 
If you wish to avoid broken hinges, however, 
place a short t, or other firm object, in such 
a way that the gate will be stopped by it at 
each of the open positions. 


* © 


HOW TO AVOID BEE STINGS. 


T is a mistake to suppose that every bee is 

constantly seeking some one to sting. Not 

one bee in thousands ever uses its sting. 
There is a difference in the temper of individ- 
ual colonies. Sometimes it seems as if all the 
bees of an apiary were cross, when the whole 
trouble comes from a single colony. Replace 
the queen of that colony with one of better 
temper. 


A bee will sting only in defense of its home 
or its life. If a bee chances to get into the 
house there is no need of alarm. It is more 
frightened than eg are, and anxious only to 
get out. If the is at work on the flowers, 
it is as harmless as a fl Close your hand 

mtly upon a bee on a blossom, so as to hold 
t in a kind of box, and it will run about in its 
little prison, trying. to get out, without ever 
offering to sting. ut squeeze it the least bit, 
so that it feels that its life is in danger, and it 
will sting promptly. 

Especially in a time of dearth, a cross colony, 
in defending its home, may think it improper 
for you to come within a rod of the hive. If 
very vicious, it may attack you while you are 
still several rods away. In any case, if a bee 
attacks you near the hive, it will follow you 
for several rods, if it does not sooner sting you. 

Often the first notice you will have of an 
attack is when you feel the sting. But if the 
bee does not sting you at once, hold down your 
head and keep still, and after a little while it 
will probably leave you. If not, walk quietly 
— <= holding down your head; when 
the thinks it has driven you far enough 
away, it will follow no farther. Whatever you 
do, do not strike at it. That will only make 
it furious, unless you strike it with a stick so 
as to kill it. Bees resent quick motions, and 
the experienced’ bee-keeper avoids them while 
working at a hive. He may work rapidly, but 
he will work without quick, jerky motions. 

As protection against stings, there are three 
things to which the bee-keeper may resort: veil, 
= and smoke—the first two so that the 

es cannot sting him, the last so that they 
will not Lat 4 The beginner who is very timid 
will do well to use all three. Bees are not so 
likely to sting the hands as the face, especially 
about the eyes. You may get along without 
ever wearing a veil, if you have very gentle 
bees and can afford the time to work slowly. 
Most bee-keepers, however, wear a veil, if not 
all the time, at least when bees are a little 
out of temper. Smoke is used by practically 
all bee-keepers. 

A bee will sting through an ordinary glove. 
A rubber glove gives entire protection, but is 
unpleasant to wear. A glove of heavy leather 
affords as protection. Cotton 
be bought for ten 
cents a pair, do fairly well. A pair of such 
gloves to fit the hands, and then a second pair 
worn over the first, give complete protection. 
Some cut off the ends of the fingers, for bees 
seldom sting any one on the ends of the ars. 

Most gloves fail to protect the wrists. ake 
a pair of old shirt-sleeves and sew the gloves 
to them at the wrists. The sleeves may be 
held on at the upper part with an elastic, or 


ed | With a safety-pin; or a cloth strap across the 


back may hold them together. ‘ 

A piece of a a Tk may serve in an 
> P the face onl head, but it 
is better to have a good veil. It may be made 
of the inexpensive material called by milliners 
‘‘cape lace’? or ‘‘cape net.’?? This is about 
twenty-one inches wide. Cut off a piece as 
long as the circumference of the brim of your 
hat, and sew both ends of the veil together. 
If the material is filled with starch, this should 
be soaked out. Into each end of this open bag 
shir a rubber cord. : 

Put on_your hat, and then put the veil on 
over it. e upper rubber holds the veil tight 
at the hatband, while the lower one comes 
below the neck. A bee may get in under it, 
but after it gets in, its only thought is to get 
out. It will not sting. To have a bee inside 


— veil, however, is annoying. So pull down 
he veil until the rubber cord is stretched very 
tight, and then fasten it with a safety-pin to 
the clothing in front. 
underneath. 

A bee on the ground may crawl up your leg, 
and when pinched it will sting, no matter how 


No bee can then get 
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tle. The bottoms of the trouser legs may be 
into the stocking | or tied ut with 
a string. Better still, the legs of the trousers 
may be kept closed with a steel guard such as 
bicycle-riders wear. ‘ 
hus accoutered, you may bid defiance to the 
crossest bees. But a defiant attitude is not 
always best. If you use the proper amount of 
smoke, —just enough, that is, to keep the bees 
under subjection, and no more,—the bees will 
have little inclination to sting. 

Just a final caution. Bees do not like to 
find any one in their way as they go in and 
out of the hive. You are much more likely to 
be attacked when standing three or four 
in front of the hive than when close beside it 
or behind it, or even when sitting on the hive. 


* ¢ 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


O much attention is given in the public 
schools to the personal hygiene of children 
that it is remarkable how often the subject 

is overlooked in the home. Some fathers and 
mothers, perhaps, rely too much on these new 
agencies outside the family, whereas all parents 
ought to realize that they alone are responsible 
for the health of their boys and girls. 


Doctors are attaching more and more impor- 
tance to the child’s gains in height and weight 
as indications of ‘its nutrition, yet y 
the only signs that the child’s family gives of 
being aware of its growth are some marks on 
the dining-room door-post, made at irregular 
intervals! Records of the child’s height and 
weight, taken regularly and accurately, would 
be of great importance, even to a aoe, in 
judging the physical progress of his child, and 
as a guide in ining questions of play, 
— or school. 

Pe mother should learn the characteristics 
tion and action. Nothing, however, will take 
the place of a s: ic and en medical 
examination, least annually, until growth 
is nearly complete. How often we hear the 
surgeon say of a deformity, ‘‘If I had only 
seen this earlier!’’ He is b the —— 
who should have noted the defect and re 

it years before. They may leave the of 
examination to the physician or to the physical 
director at school or college, but they cannot 
thereby relieve themselves of the responsibility 
for an intelligent knowledge of their child’s 


a pe 

a guide in determining whether the child 
is or aS table is here given, indicating 
the normal height and weight, without clothe 
of boys and girls from five to sixteen years o 
age. In using it, it must be borne in mind 
that the size of the parents, precocity, and 
many other elements make children vary con- 
siderably from these figures. Being made up 
from statistics of children in our public schools, 
they are average rather than ideal. 

If clothes are included in the weight, make 
allowance for them in this way: for boys be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen years allow 
eight per cent. of the gross weight; for girls, 
seven ~~ cent. Subtract this clothes allowance 
from the weight and com the result 
with the in the table. his allowance 
is for clothing of average weight; it includes 
shoes, but not outer wraps. ‘ 


TABLE OF NORMAL WEIGHT AND HEIGHT. 


Boys. Girls. 

Age. Weight. Height Weight. Height. Age. 
5 39.31bs. 41.6 in 38.2Ibs. 41.5in. 5 
6 42.6 “ 43.5 “* 40.8 ‘ 43.2 “ 6 
7 46.8 “ 45.5 “ one gas F 
sae * aa* 4.8 “ 473“ 8 
9 6.1 “ 49.5 “* 549 * 49.7 “* 9 

Sas * se ae: fe? & 
1 @9 “ 53.1 “ 6.9 “ 53.2“ 11 
12 725 “ 565.2 “ a7 ° gs* & 
13 783 “ 57.1 “ 83.5 *“ 58.5“ 13 
14 87.4 “ 59.4 “‘ 94.4 * 60.3“ 14 
15 103.3 “ 62.2 “ 102.8 “ 61.7“ 15 
161164 “ 64.4 “ 110.8 “ 62.2% 16 
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HINTS FOR THE SUMMER TABLE. 

N summer it is often possible to spend more 
| time on the table and less on the food, with 

profit to the one who has to cook and to 
those who have to eat. With the rise of the 
mercury in the thermometer there is likely to 
be a corresponding loss in the appetite of the 
family, which is more disheartening to the 
housekeeper than the increased discomfort in 
getting the meal. The strongest stimulus to 
the appetite comes through the senses of sight 
and smell; an attractively laid table, with a 
vase of fresh flowers or tempting fruit, will do 
much to arouse anticipation and stimulate the 
jaded appetite for the coming meal. 

Move the table to the coolest spot within 
reach of the kitchen, or serve a meal occa- 
sionally on the porch. If a small table on 
rollers is used, and all formal service and all 





unnecessary dishes are dis 
meals will add no extra bu 
Use the chafing-dish to cook the one hot dish 


needed, and a small alcohol-lamp to keep the 
coffee hot. Provide a hot plate for the muffins 
or the meat. : 

As for the food itself—the simpler the better. 


The lessened need at this time for maintaining 
the body heat — a lighter bill of fare; 


with, these 
in preparation. 


yut this bill of must be more stimulating 
th to the appetite and to the digestion. 
Nothing can meet this requirement so well as 
‘resh fruits and Lee with which 
the markets are filled. eir refreshing acids 
‘empt the appetite; their varied supply of min- 
eral matter is needed for maintaining the al- 
Katinity of the blood; their large — of 
fiber gives the needed ballast and stimulus in 


in her baby, its color, symmetry, nutri- | aj) 





digestion ; and last of all, the water contained 
in them is healthful. 

Cooking tends to take away much of the 
fresh, delicious flavor of fruits and vegetables, 
usually tends to detract from their appearance, 
and certainly robs them of a good of their 
valuable minerals. Many times these fruits 
and vegetables, especially vegetables, are spoiled 
by overcooking. For the vegetables with a 
ya per cent. of water, such as cabbage, cau- 
liflower, turnips and green corn, steaming is a 
much better method of cooking than boiling, 
for in steaming there is not so much loss of 
flavor or mineral, and there is a decided gain 
in ap 4 

A little sugar, added just before taking the 

bles from the fire, is more effective than 
a amount put in earlier in the process, 
and is less likely to cause troubles of digestion 
for those who suffer from the fermentation 
peomest by excessive amounts of cane-sugar. 
kilfully used, fruits and vegetables may be 
made to furni part of the three meals 
each day. Melons, i peaches, apples, 
i grapes or plums—fresh or cooked—may 
n and end the breakfast, with a ready-to- 
serve cereal and a cup of coffee in between. A 
breakfast of this kind is quickly prepared, and 
for many persons is , 

If a warm cereal is preferred, put it in the 
fireless cooker the evening before, and waste no 
unnecessary time and fuel in its preparation. 
In selecting the cereals for summer use, choose 
the lighter ones, such as wheat, barley and rice 
rather than oats and corn—which are richer in 
fat and do not keep so well. Substitute eggs 
or fish for the breakfast meat, and toast or 
light rolls for hot cakes, waffles or muffins. 

Soup may well be omitted entirely from the 
summer dinner, but for those who feel the 
need of the stimulus to di ion which hot 
soup gives, supply some light chicken or veal 
consommé without any macaroni, barley, rice 
or tapioca in it—for these are too satisfying 
to the appetite. For the same reason avoid 
cream soups, unless they are made the 
principal part of the meal. Summer is the 
season to save on the meat bill, since once a 
day is often enough to serve meat; even at 
that the frequent substitution —_ or fish 
for the more stimulating red m: is advisable. 

Cooking vegetables with a small piece of 
meat gives an agreeable variation in flavor, and 
the dish makes a good substitute for the usual 
meat: tomatoes may be stuffed with a little 
minced meat; green beans or cabbage cooked 
with salt pork, or onions baked with slices of 
bacon. ake use again of the fireless cooker 
in the a of the dinner meats and 
vegetables ; by doing sc you can keep the house 
cool and at the same time save not only fuel, 
but wear and tear on the temper. By means 
of the heated iron ple satisfactory baking 
and roasting can be done in fireless cookers. 

Do not cook the left-over meats and vegetables 
a second time: use them in salads. An adept 
may add much to the pleasure of the meal by 
mixing the salad dressing at the table, but it 
may made in quantity and kept ready for 
use. Making mayonnaise by adding the oil a 
drop at a time is a long tiresome process ; 
fortunately, there is a quicker way. If youadd 
a spoonful or two of vinegar or lemon-juice to 
the beaten egg and seasonings, the oil may be 
added very co gee a pint of mayonnaise 


made in ten minut 

Unless the family is very fond of dessert, it 
may well be omi and the meal end with 
the salad. A fruit salad is —— attractive 
and pleasing to use as a substitute for dessert. 
The made desserts, which are often the most 
difficult to —— of any of the meal, are 
=v too heavy to be suitable for the summer 

e. 

In their place give ripe melons and tempting 
fresh fruits, or a simple ice or sherbet. Ices 
can now be pure so cheap from the con- 
fectioner that many think it a 7 to buy 
them, to say nothing of the saving in time and 
effort required to make them at home. Ices 
and sherbets are much cheaper and more quickly 
made than the heavier ice-creams, and are 
more refreshing and appetizing. 

For the noon luncheon or the evening supper 
make __ of good bread and butter sand- 
wiches of various s and of contents to suit 
all tastes. Add a pitcher of cold milk or lem- 
onade, a plate of cheese and a dish of fruit, 
one serve it wherever the coolest breeze is to 


SE 


TO PREPARE CUCUMBERS.—After cucum- 
bers have been pared, score them quite deeply 
lengthwise with a silver fork. This will prevent 
their having a bitter taste, make them less likely 
to be injurious, and also give them an attractive 
appearance when sliced. 


CAROLINA GRITS BREAD.— Beat one egg 
with a large coffee-cup of cold hominy. Stir one 
tablespoonful of butter into this, and a little salt, 
then add one pint of fine, washed, raw grits, from 
which the water has_ been thoroughl y drained, and 
one and one-half cups of water. Mix well and 
bake in a greased pan for half an hour. 


BRANDADE OF CODFISH.—Freshen a piece 
of salt codfish and then boil it, drain the fish 
pound it, and add pepper and salt and hashed 

arlic; also some good olive-oil, which should 

put in drop by drop. Put in a Bm over a 
vay entle fire (this is essential). Continue to 
add oil, always drop by drop, using about half a 
nd of oil for a large piece of codfish. Add a 
ars lass of cream while stirring. Serve imme- 
ately. 


x 

VEAL KIDNEY A LA DIJONNAISE.—Free 
the kidney from grease and toss rapidly in a pan 
with hot butter until it takes a color, but do not 
let it cook through. Then remove it from the dish 
and cut into thin slices. With the juice make a 
gravy, wy large spoonful of mustard and some 
pepper, salt and a little lemon-juice. Put the 
pieces of kidney in this gravy and cook a few 
a ag Just before serving sprinkle with hashed 
parsley. 


FRESH HERRINGS, SAUCE TARTARE.— 
Slice six fresh herrings and pickle them in a little 
oil and vinegar during two hours. Drain then, 
and = gy em well, then broil over a hot fire. 
Put them on a hot dish and cover with a tartare 
sauce, made as follows: Put in a bowl two 
shallots of chervil (and a sprig of tarragon if 
desired) hashed very fine. Add to these herbs mus- 
tard, salt — and a few drops of vinegar and 
of olive-oil. Pour out drop by drop till you obtain 
the consistence of mayonnaise sauce. Stir always 
in the same direction. To improve this sauce, add 
the yolk of an egg. 
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A Welcome Sight 
This Royal Food 


Four-fifths of all people — by actual test — when given the 


choice of all ready-cooked cereals, select either Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice. 


We have proven this by lunch room tests— month after 
month — with many thousands of people. 

Four chances in five, nothing else would be so welcome to 
the folks at your morning table. 


Some like Puffed Rice the better—some Puffed Wheat. 


Some like the two grains blended. 
Some serve with cream and sugar. ‘Some mix the grains 
with fruit. And all folks like them served, like crackers, in a 


bowl of milk. 


Toasted at 550 Degrees 
Then Exploded 


We take whole grains of Durum wheat or selected rice and 
Then the guns are revolved for sixty 
That’s twice hot-oven heat. 


seal them up in guns. 
minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


The moisture in the grains turns to steam. When the guns 
are unsealed every grain is exploded. All the millions of food 
granules are blasted to pieces. The grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size — made four times as porous as bread. 


Yet they are still whole grains, as shown in the picture, 
made porous and crisp and digestible. 


P uffed Wheat, 10c mer 8 = 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


West 

These enticing grains are like fairy wafers, with the flavor 
of toasted nuts. Vet they are scientific foods, made instantly 
digestible, invented by Prof. Anderson. 

They are the favorite foods of millions. Twenty million 
dishes are consumed each month. The demand at present 
keeps our factories running night and day. 

But there are millions yet to enjoy them. If you are one, 
please look at this dish. Think what it would mean—tomorrow 
—if the folks should find it on your breakfast table. Telephone 


your grocer that you want it. Don’t forget. 


The Quaker Oats Company — Sole.Makers 


Chicago 
(191) 
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CALLING BIRDS. 


N order to call birds with 

much success, a good musi- 

cal ‘‘ear’’ is certainly 
needed; but any one with 
patience can lure birds near 
or bring from them an an- 
swer merely by whistling 
an imitation of their notes. 
: @ The observer can call num- 
ai na a 6bers of birds to him by 
sucking his finger or the back of his hand. 
The sound produced is like that made by a 
young bird in distress. No other sound will 
so speedily attract birds; and their response is 
a touching evidence of the natural affection 
that they possess. 

Although this is the best way to bring many 
birds near, and bring them with despatch, it 
has serious drawbacks. Those that come are 
likely to be fearful and excited; their voices 
are querulous and their bearing unnatural 
Therefore the experience is not nearly so 
satisfying or instructive as that of luring a 
single bird through the powers of attraction 
and charm, rather than t h rousing curi- 
osity and fear. : 

Move quietly, and try to put yourself in the 
bird’s place. “This act of mind will soften and 
mellow your whistle, and it will give you a 
much better chance of success. Perhaps its 
first answer will be a half-amused, half- 
annoyed note of surprise that any bird should 
whistle so st ly. 

When a bird is sighted or is thought to be 
within call, give your first whistles gently, and 
give them to yourself, in order to make sure 
that. om are = ~ ht key. An ood as 

ible, avoi e@ appearance 0! a 
oer or an object of suspicion. Act naturally. 

Among the easiest of the common birds 
call are the bob-white,—which the habit of 
travelling in er makes very ready to call 
and to answer,—the chickadee, the mourning- 
dove, the wood-pewee, the -winged black- 
bird, the Canada whitethroat,—known also as 
the white-throated sparrow-and the Peabody 
bird, —the catbird, the brown thrasher, and the 
chewink or towhee. 

Of course the song of a bird cannot really 
be well imitated, even by the experts; but 
with a little listening and practise the amateur 
can whistle the different calls. This innocent, 
instructive and diverting pastime proves a 
delight to those who love the woods and fields 
and the wild things that live there. 


& & 


ON TRACK AND FIELD. 
VI. The Mile. 

HE mile run, with its opportunity for 
T endurance, speed and strategy, is one of 

the most attractive events in all athletics. 
The important thing for a boy who has never 
run distances before is to see a good race, or 
better still, to run a little with a good man, so 
that he may get some idea of the proper pace. 
The mile is not exacting. It is one of the 
very few events where a short, slight man is 
not at a disadvantage. Then, too, it is so 
much a matter of conscientious training that 
almost any one who sticks at it for a couple of 
seasons can learn to run a very fair race. 

For a beginner the first thing to do is to 
develop an easy stride. This must be quick 
enough to carry you 
along at a good pace, 





you. 
on the ball of your 
wot, do not let your 
heels touch, and 
reach out well. 

An important thi 
to cultivate is a 
arm motion. Let 
your 4 ~- han, 
A FIGHT FOR THE Poe, Tather loose an 
swing them ee ge 
across the body. In this way you should not 
tire much, so that when the sprint comes, and 
ny need your arm-drive, you will have it. 

)f course just what style you adopt must de- 
pend on your individual physique. Tall men 
usually do better with a long, swinging stride; 
short men with a quicker, shorter gait. 

It is probably better to do almost all your 
training under the distance. Take, as the basis 
of your work, three-quarters of a mile at the 
gait you would race the full distance. Never 
jog at this work. It is only real running that 


is. going to benefit you. 

n Monday, let us say, run your three- 
oa. ‘Tuesday go a half considerably 
aster than your regular pace, haps about 
two-ten. Wednesday try the three-quarters 
again, this time a 
little faster. On 
Thursday jog or 
run easily a mile 
and a half. Then 
after an easy three- 
quarters on Friday, 
ay will be y 

» run a mile under 
the watch on Sat- 
urday. If you are 
—~ to race on 

turday, do your 
mile and a half on Wednesday, a three-quarters 
on Thursday, and rest on Friday. 

For the first two weeks, of course, your work 
should be much easier than this, and should 
consist pee of easy runs, from a mile to 
a mile anda in length, just to get ‘‘hard- 
ee up’’ a little and to put your ‘‘wind’’ in 
shape. 

A large part of the suqpess of most milers is 
the way they use their heads ina race. This 
is something which comes only from experi- 
ence. There are, however, a few general prin- 
ae which may help you. 

Tsually it is better to follow pace than to set 








“STRINGING OUT." 
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it. Nine out of ten boys can run better when 
they are not in the | But never let this 
cause you to travel at a rate slower than 
your ordinary pace unless you know that you 
can outsprint your opponent. 

In this connection remember that because 
you can beat a man for two hundred yards 
when you are both fresh is no evidence that 

ou can do so after you 

ve both run seven- 
eighths of a mile! Again, 
if the field is evenly 
matched and the lead is 
frequently shifting, it is 
sometimes a good idea to 
get out well in front in 
order to keep from being 
jostled and stepped on. | 

Another general prin- 
med = pa ‘ — A SCHOOLBOY MILE. 
will have to run round them on the outside, 
and will go a good many yards of extra dis- 
tance 


A schoolboy who wishes to beat four-forty 
must run his first quarter in from sixty-five to 
sixty-eight seconds, and the half in about two- 
seventeen or two-eighteen. ied away 

fast. You will feel a 
little extra exertion at the start 
of the race, and it will fre- 
agen save you the exhaust- 
ing task of working up t! h 
a large field. Strike out for 
about one hundred and fifty 
ge and then get in close to 
h le and settle into your 

stride. 

Tow soon to start your sprint 

depends entirely on how long 

ou can sustain it. As a rule, 

about three hundred yards from the finish is 

the right place. But you should run your race 

fast enough so that you will not have much 
sprint left. 

Never run except when you are in con- 
dition, and do not race more than five or six 
times in a season. Do not train or practise 
se your summer vacation, or try to develop 
quickly by excessive work. ve all, keep 
out of ten-mile races and ‘‘junior Marathons. ”’ 








THE FINAL SPRINT. 
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HOW STAMPS ARE PRINTED. 


NE of the first things a stamp-collector 
QO needs to learn is the difference between 

engraved, lithographed and _ surface- 
printed or typographed stamps. The first 
adhesive postage-stamp ever issued—the one- 
penny, 1840, of Great Britain—was engraved; 
and practically the same process that was used 
then is used now in producing our present 
United States stamps. The first step in en- 
graving is to carve the design of the stamp on 
the surface of a soft steel plate. This plate 
is then hardened, and a ‘‘hub’’ of soft steel is 
rolled over it under great pressure, and takes 
a reversed impression ; that is, the lines which 
were cut in on the plate are now in relief. 


The hub, in turn, is hardened and rolled 
over a fresh plate of soft steel or copper, trans- 
ferring to it as many impressions as are desired 
for a sheet of stamps. United States stamps 
are generally printed in sheets of four hundred 
—twenty each way. 

plate, like the first, has the lines, 

which are to show in color on the stamp, sunk 
in it. After the plate has been inked, the 
surface is wi clean, leaving ink in the 
lines only. e , dampened, is pressed 
absorbs the ink in colored 


on the plate, an 

ut fifty years ago not every stamp-printing 
establishment had the facilities for transferri 
and aes engravings. For the 
issues of Mauritius and the so-called ‘‘Sydney 
Views’’ of New South Wales, for example, 
the plates were filled with separate hand-en- 
graved copies of the original designs—with the 
result no two stamps on a sheet were ever 
rte wether f lith hing stam ists 

e ts) ograp! ps cons 
in drawing the a in Bp ink on the 
surface of a special kind absorbent stone. 
The ink is then rubbed off, and there remain 
a lines in the stone. Before —- 

is applied, the stone is wet, as the 
grease lines.alone repel the water, they alone 
‘“*take’’ the printing-ink. It will not stick to 
the wet portions of the design, which are 
therefore white in the finished stamp. 

In order that it may not be necessary to 
draw the design of each stamp separately,— 
as the Mauritius stamps were engraved sepa- 
rately, —and also that the lines may be finer than 
if drawn by hand, it is custo engrave the 
original design on m to e impressions 
from this in transfer i and to transfer to 
the stone as many of them as may be needed 
to make up a sheet. 

LOT can Sa = —e~ — 
engra’ i ing by moving the 
edge of the finger-nai Hehtl y over the surface 
of the stamp. The engra stamp will feel 
hard and rough, like the surface of a fresh 
bank-note; the lith phed stamp will feel 
smooth. ‘The lines of the design will appear 
less sharpl 
stamp, the general ap nee will be 
duller. By applying these you will be 
able to distinguish easily between the stamps 
of Hungary belonging to the lithographed issue 
-of 1871 and those belonging to the engraved 
issue of 1872, or between the lithographed and 


e ved stamps of ~ country. 

Surtace-prin ing or typography is the proc- 
ess used in most of the recent issues of France, 
Germany, Great Britain and the British col- 
onies. e results obtained by it are just the 
reverse of those produced by engraving. 
parts of the design that are to show in color 
are left at the original level of the plate, and 
the parts that are to remain white are cut 


away. 

The raised lines catch the ink, and in printing 
are pressed into the paper, so that often they 
are raised on the back of the stamp. 


and at the same time | ri 





As the plate from which the printing is done 


defined than in the engraved | beech, 





consists of a number of electrotypes of the 
original design soldered together, all the stamps 
in the sheet are sure to be exactly alike. 

In some of the early issues of out-of-the-way 
countries stamps have been printed from ordi- 
nary type, just as a newspaper is printed. 
Stam uced in this way are known as 
atta .”? There is still another process 

ed embossing, which consists in raising one 
of the design high above the other parts. 
he most familiar examples of embossing are 
the current envelope stamps of the United 
States and the adhesives of Bavaria. 
Lee stamps and embossed stamps are 
easily ‘ recogn however, and there is no 
danger of confusing them with those made in 
other ways. In distinguishing engraved, litho- 
graphed and typographed stamps from one 
another, these are the important things to 


remember : 
That in engraved stamps the colored parts 
are raised the white parts depressed ; that 


in typographed stamps it is the other way 
round—the white parts are raised and the 
colored parts depressed; and finally, that in 
lithographed stamps—so far as is perceptible— 
the s is level, and neither whites nor 
colors are raised or dep’ 
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A DEVICE FOR HANDLING FILMS. 







ERE is a French 

wy BD device for wash- 
sey ing and drying 

#/ \ films without any dan- 





—— 


CTY ger of defacing them. 





in the case of the film pack. It may also be 
employed with the ordinary roll film, if the 
pictures are cut apart as soon as they are 
removed from the fixing-bath. 


Split a cork ver- 
cones, oad tera 
pieces, ve! 
the inner surface of 
one ese as shown 
in the cut. Place — 
the two pieces face 
to face, With a stout 
elastic band round 
the base to kee ? - 
disgonally through the top ot iad 

lagonally e top of < 4 
one of the pieces. You have ~ 
now oe which you = 7, 
open by pressing the top Ney 
between the fingers. : Y 

Slip a corner of the n ive per 
which is to be washed into 
the -— and plunge the 
whole thing into a pail of 

water. The cork floats and 
keeps the negative immersed in 
the water. 

When the washing is completed, 
hang the negatives on a string 
by means of the pin, which makes 
an excellent hook. From the 
moment when you put the nega- 


tive into the clip until it is - 
fectly dry, you need not touch it 
with the — so there is no 
chance of ing the wet gelatin 
with spots and scratches, as you 


are likely to do under ordinary 
methods of washing and drying. 
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THE BOY AND THE BUSH-LOT. 


1882 John’s uncle returned from travel in 
| earope, and came to visit the place of his 
birth among the hills of southern New York. 
There, on the veranda, the brothers talked of 
land and tillage, and finally of the woods; and 
the uncle told of the painstaking nurture and 
final values of the German forests. He pointed 
to the eight-acre bush-lot on the hillside op- 
posite. ‘‘They would look on that as a crop,’”’ 
he said, ‘‘to be cleaned and cultivated with 
your other acres, and made to yield a steady 
net income. ’’ 


When the uncle had gone to his treeless home 
in the West, the father and son went about the 
autumn work, but they found themselves look- 
i = many-colored bush-lot with a new 
interest. 

One evening they sat gazing across at it. 
**T’l] deed you that eight acres when you come 
of age, said the father, ‘‘if you care to try 
any of those new German methods. Starting 
now at twel you can watch it a long way, 
if all goes well and you keep the old place, as 
I hope you will. ut work it out yourself. 
An worn months off life hacking at that 
piece. 

Three days later the boy, with a new two- 
pound ax, entered his domain. The lot bore 
a growth ying from briers and fireweed to 
sprout-wood thirty feet high and five inches 
t h. John knew vaguely that oak, chest- 
nut, pine, ash, hickory and locust were woods 
to respect, and he began to cut, cautiously, the 
fire-cherry, poplar, shadblow, ironwood, water- 

sumac, boxwood, alder and spotted 
maple. Certain trees kept him in indecision, 
—red maple, beech, black cherry, yellow and 
black birch, basswood,—and he usually ended 
by leaving them. 

At the end of the week the father remarked, 
‘*Well, we’ve heard a good deal of picking up 
there, but we don’t notice any change in the 
scenery. ’’ 

**Come up with me,’’ said John, ‘‘and bri 
the team. ’’ ” 9 

The father was astonished at the quantity 


The | of pole wood lying, well trimmed and piled, on 


the few square rods gone over. He was keenly 
interested, and the next week sent the hired 
man, with instructions to cut as the boy 
directed. 


Two weeks remained: before school opened, 
and they proved memorable ones for John. 
The first personal responsibility, the as 
strength and precision of the ax-strokes whi 


It is especially useful the 








All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page. 














he could himself see and take pride in, added 
new interest to the work, and new strength to 
his character. 

At odd times through the winter, and again 
in the spring, the cutting went on. Over a 
year’s sw ply of good fire-wood and a few 
stakes ence-posts came from the first three 
acres. The neighbors wondered, or smiled, or 
gibed; and the boy, feeling the mental loneli- 
ness of an inventor or a pioneer, often doubted 
and wondered, avoided observation 
and discussi 


ion. 

‘*Better not fool with Nature—on her own 
ground,’’ they said; and he had little to offer 
in reply save the strange insistence of a new- 
formed habit—the habit of thinking and acting 
at all si times on that eight acres. 
There he first felt the clutch and tyranny of a 
thing begun—the spur that makes it easier to 
go on than to wait or to retreat. 

Two more seasons completed the cutting. 
Adjoining the lot was er that had started 
at same time and under like conditions. 
For a few years it was remarked that the 
neighbor’s unthinned plot looked the better. 
The = away to school; other interests 
filled his life. At home during his vaca- 
tions, he turned to his hillside, impelled by 
certain nature studies and readings of his 
school course. He was surprised at the changes 


-|—open places closed, lower boughs falling, 


again crowding and reaching, growing 
crooked and > silent, years’-long, 
— struggle for final dominion by the 
ew. 
Seven before but one idea had guided 
—that of species selection. This he now saw 
had resulted in mistakes in many places, where 
the forest was yet too thick or too thin. An- 
other principle was now grasped: the decayi 
dying, the overcrowding, the submersed, 
the crooked—even of the t kinds—m 


Grinding the old John ked in t 

r e old ax, mar in two 
days the trees to be removed. These were cut 
at spare times by the hired man. Two years’ 
wood resul' together with posts, fence stuff 
= —_ timber, usable in various ways about 

e place. 

On his twenty-first birthday there came to 
John, in a distant city, the deed of the eight 
acres. Busy years followed, and the owner- 
ship and the —s experiment were at times 
almost for, mn. In the early autumn of 189s 
he went, r long absence, to close up matters 
at the old home. His father had died; the 
place was to be sold at — auction. On 
entering the valley, the hillside lot at once 
attracted his attention. He hardly recognized 
it. It was a forest—a wood-lot, standing clear 
and even above the adjoining timber. 

Walking through it later, he saw the faint 
ax-marks of that first consistent effort, and a 
rush of memories came. There was a definite 
— a result of having li an a 

le betterment of a little part of the earth— 
and without taking anything mew d from any 
other human being. He could think of nothing 
else like it in his life so far. The old desire to 
**see it h’’ came back. He went down 
and ‘bid in’’ the farm. 

A wife and two children went with him there 
for vacation the next summer, and throve. 
Many local telephone-lines were being put 
through, and John’s wood-lot supplied three 
hun chestnut poles, only those being cut 
that were crowd or doomed to succumb. 
‘That year he marked again the entire plot for 
the removal of fire-w: locust posts, small 
repair timber, and so forth. 

John’s timber-lot is now the show-piece of 
the township. The trees, unusually tall and 
straight, are almost wholly of the best woods. 
Their value is increasing rapidly, and with 
proper cuttings—each yielding revenue—this 
increase will go on for years. Rough calcula- 
tion reveals that the plot has already more than 
paid taxes and good interest with its product 
of wood and small timber. 

‘*Waiting for timber to grow’’ is the lumber- 
man’s standing joke. It is based on a certain 
sanity, for the time required, especially from 
ay is somewhat yor 

But the boy and the bush-lot can win, even 
against time—the bush with fifteen years’ start, 
and the boy with fifty years or more to go. 
And the best of the winning will be quite 
other than the income by the way, or the 
unexpectedly large value at the end. 
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THE ‘‘WHIPSAW STEAL.” 


LAYS like this one are the kind that 
Pp ‘**break up’’ a baseball game, even against 

experienced professional players. To a 
schoolboy nine that can carry them off with 
dash and boldness, they are a source of great 
advantage, even though simple in their idea. 


The chance to use the play arises when there 
are runners at first third, and not more 
than one man is out. Let the runner on first 
leave the bag so boldly as to tempt the pitche: 
to throw there to catch him. Then the runne! 
should simply go down warily to induce the 
first-baseman to throw to second. If the base- 
man does make this throw, the runner on third, 
who has meanwhile taken a good lead, shoul 
**go for’’ the plate. If he is a good runner, 
and can slide, he will get there. 

The chances are that the second-baseman, 
without waiting to touch his man, will throw 
to the catcher to head off the run, so that the 
other base-runner will be safe at second. 01 
if he is particularly quick and can slide well, 
cn te Sik | Yoo very muppenciens of Ck 
on i e very unex! of this 
vag. guatiy Matas, chance of success. 

e way to stop this med is for the first- 
baseman to throw to the plate or to third base, 
instead of to.second base. 


Solution of the Broken 
Octagon. The broken octa- 
gon puzzle, given in the June 
Boys’ Page, is solved if the 
pieces are put together as 
shown in the picture. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 











able girl.’? What a desira- 
ble adjective ‘‘dependable’’ 
is! ‘*Depend’’?’ means to 
hang from. If you put a 
nail in ‘the wall, and it 
goes merely through the 
plaster, the mirror or the 
picture hung from it is likely to fall and be 
broken. The nail is not dependable. 

i i h plaster only, it 
nell’ gae tee Sie Ga weed be Bd. 
So r, to be dependable, needs to be 
clinched firmly in truth. A dependable person 
may be relied on to hold, to be true to a trust 


— 

he dependable girl does what she is told to 
do, when the order comes from one in author- 
ity; and she keeps her own promises. How 
many girls are there who do not say, ‘‘I meant 
to, but —’’ That ‘‘but’’? may have various 
excuses following it—they all mean the same 
thing: the girl is not to be relied on. The 
dependable girl does not lose the important 
letter she is bringing from the post-office. She 
does not borrow some rare volume from your 
library and leave it lying in a public sine, 
It is ble girl who makes the best 
kind of a friend. She does not reveal confi- 
dences. She has an instinctive sense of what 
is proper to si of, and what should be kept 
to oneself. She stands up for others where 
she truthfully can, and keeps silent if she can- 





‘not approve. ‘This girl pays her debts. She 


does not keep a needy person waiting long for 
the money due her for work. 

If an errand has been forgotten, go back and 
do it, even if you may have to retrace most of 
the way. You will not forget next time. Be 
eareful about making promises,—think well 
whether you can perform them,— but once 
made, fulfil them to the letter. 

Many rewards attend on dependableness. A 

irl possessed of it is likely to be a favorite. 
She may be called upon to do more than others, 
but she is everywhere welcome, and the de- 
mands are an honor. Perhaps the highest 
reward is increasing strength of character. As 
the girl goes on to womanhood the stress of life 
becomes more apparent. Some day persons in 
grief or misfortune will need the support of her 
strength, and she will not disappoint them. 
It is of the nature of dependableness to become 
more and more dependable. 
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A NOVEL SCARF FOR SUMMER. 


HE scarf has become one 
Ter the most useful ar- 
ticles in the summer 
wardrobe. This one—an 
adaptation of the plan of 
the seamless party cape 
which was described in the 
Girls’ Page for February 2, 
1911—is especially pretty. 
It was made from a soft 
Liberty satin, old blue in 
color, finished on the edges 
with a beaded chiffon 
band. The front ends 
were gathered into hand- 
some large tassels of the 

same color. 
To make such a scarf 
for a tall person, get three 
hes wide. 





yards of material twenty-one ine! 
‘or a shorter person, two and one-half yards 
of the same width will be enough. Finish all 


e 
of FOLD 


the edges with a beaded 
band one inch wide. 
Next fold the scarf with 
the ends together and 

lace a pin at the fold. 

rom this measure down 
on each side twelve 
inches, and tack the two 
edges firmly with silk to 
match the scarf. This 
forms the hood at the 
back as shown in the 
cut, and allows the scarf 


to fall gate over 
the shoulders. ther the two front ends, 
and finish them with tassels. 

The scarf may be made of other materials 
than satin. Chiffon over thin silk in one tone, 
or in contrasting colors which harmonize, 
would be oe on when edged with an 
embroidered d or with marabout. 
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THE MUSICAL GIRL’S EDUCATION. 


'HE girl who decides to study music often 
feels that she cannot afford time to go on 
with her general education; but if she 

devotes herself entirely to her music, she makes 
a mistake that, sooner or later, will affect both 
her life and her art. 


By cultivating only the emotional side, she 
prevents the proper development of her own 
nature. For just as the emotions are the 
sources of the greatest happiness, they may 
unless under the control of the intellect and 
the will, become sources of the greatest unhap- 
piness. Even if the girl may 
as to escape the dangers that attend such a 
one-sided development, she will be, in any 
case, only a one-sided girl. If, moreover, 
circumstances should arise in later life to shut 
her off from the practise of her art, she will 
nave no resources of mind upon which to fall 
back for enjoyment. 

Music, it is true, is a sort of magic key that 
opens the door of social life. But in order to 
vain the best things from social life, she must 
ve able to contribute to it something more than 
her music, People will listen to her music, 
‘ut they will talk about the things with which 
they are most familiar. So the girl needs to 





know something about literature, history, poli- 
tics and other subjects that represent the larger 
interests of life; or she, in turn, will become 
only a listener. 

If she intends to be a teacher, she needs even 
more a reserve of general knowledge. 
Those who know nothing about music will 


form their estimate of her as a teacher largely | 


from what she knows of other things. 

Not only in her personal and in her social 
life, but for the sake of her art as well, does 
the girl need a good general education. For 
although she may be able to achieve technical 
proficiency without it, her mistake is likely to 
affect her music when she has reached the 
— at which her course seems to be justified. 

ower of interpretation is the final mark of 


a good musician, and this cannot be had with- | 


out _— of imagination. 
The music that a girl studies is the product 
of creative imagination. Composers have em- 


bodied in musical form what they have seen | 
earned. 


and felt and | . 
ing of the voice ought not to begin 

before the girl is sixteen or seventeen years 

old. In instrumental work, good foundations, 


slowly laid, and practise enough to keep the | 


fingers flexible, will serve the necessary ends, 
until the girl has finished her high - school 
course. It will then be time to consider what 
she shall have in the way of special oppor- 
tunity for further music study. 
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DECORATED APPLES. 


eae aS 


RENCH gardeners have a way of deco- 

rating large red apples which seldom fails 
to insure good prices in the fruit-stalls of 
Paris. The trick is so simple that any girl or 
boy may easily accomplish it, either for amuse- 
ment or for profit. As in photography, the 
sun does most of the work. 


Nearly everybody knows what happens when 
a ripening apple is partly covered by a leaf. 
When the oe is picked, a light spot will be 
found where leaf lay—sometimes the form 
of the leaf may be distinguished. The artifi- 
cially decorated apple undergoes the same 
process, except that a 


paper oy takes the 
place of the leaf. - 
Onl perfect apples 
should be selected for 
treatment, and it is best 
to choose those which get 
the full effect of the sun’s 
rays and which are bright 
when fully ripe. The first step—usually 
in early August—is to enclose each apple in a 
paper . This makes the skin tender, and 
er 
e 





joes not prevent the apple from growing. 

bags should be removed about three 
weeks before it is time to pick the apples, 
when the skin will be found to be very sensitive 
to ee and if left unprotected will quickly 
turn . On the side which is most exposed 
to the sun paste a paper pattern that has been 
cut out, following any desired design, with 
sharp scissors or a knife. 

Appropriate patterns will readily occur to 
American apple-raisers. For example, one or 
two particularly fine apples decorated with the 
trade-mark of the grower, or with such inserip- 
tions as ‘‘Pride of Oregon,’’ ‘‘Belle of New 
England,” ‘‘Smith’s Finest,’’ and so forth, 
might be placed in the center of the top layer 
of each box or barrel. Boys and girls may like 


to print appropriate Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving | . 


or Christmas designs upon the fruit, and an 
apple marked with the name of some one 
whose poe comes opportunely in the 
autumn would a source of surprise and en- 
tertainment. 


& © 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FROM THE 
COUNTRY SUMMER. 

HE girl who spends the summer in the 
country need not be at a loss for presents 
for the following Christmas. If she keeps 

her eyes open on her walks through the woods 
and fields, she can easily find material for at- 
tractive gifts. 


The balsam pillow is always particularly 


acceptable. The young, pale green tips should 
be used, and a bushel packed down Se needed 
to fill an eighteen-inch pillow. Dry the needles 
carefully, ying them on pieces of paper in a 
dry room. sure that there are no sticks or 
insects among them. An appropriate cover is 
made of green denim. 
A pillow filled with clover tops is a 

one for an invalid. 
sweetest, and the first and second crops are 
the best, although it may be picked until the 
frost comes. Dry clover in the sun as 


quickly as possible, sprinkling it with a little | 


salt from time to time. 

A combination of lemon verbena and rose 
— leaves makes a pleasantly fragrant 
i ting. ~ ol oo or a. ‘ utes 

elicious potpourri may be made from dri 
rose Gather either those of the wild 
rose or of the cultivated variety. Spread them 
on pores in the sun and sprinkle with salt. 
Shake them every day or two, adding a little 
more salt from time totime. It will take nearly 
six weeks to dry the petals thoroughly, and 
they will then be ready to put into a jar with 
some allspice, several cloves, and a few drops 
of attar of roses. It will take about three quarts 
of the dried leaves to fill a medium-sized jar. 

An attractive accessory for a guest-room is a 
feather penholder. White chicken feathers of 





good | 
The white clover is the | 


| good size may often be picked up about a farm- | 
| yard, and — be left uncolored or dyed some | 
| pretty ~ color with anilin dyes. The end of | 
| the quill maz be cut into a pen, so that it really | 

makes an old-fashioned quill pen; or an inex- | 
pensive gilt holder may be bought and attached | 
to the end of the feather. 

If your small brother is fond of ‘‘playing | 
Indians, ’’ he will like a feather head-dress to | 
| add to the realism of the game. Collect two | 
|or three dozen chickens’ feathers of varying | 
sizes, dye them different bright colors, and sew 
them on a piece of canvas a yard and a half 
long. This will allow for a piece to go round | 
the head, and ends to hang down behind. After 
the feathers are sewn on, the canvas should be | 
covered with a doubled strip of brown cloth, 
stitched on each edge so that the feathers are | 
held firmly in place. The largest, stiffest | 
feathers should be arranged in the front of the 
head-dress, and the softer ones on the ends. 

Everlasting dyed scarlet has been used a 
great deal lately. at Christmas time. Pick the 
white flowers and dye them while they are | 
still fresh, and at Christmas they will be ready 
to use with evergreen for wreaths and balls. 

A hair ornament, especially becoming to a 
| dark-haired girl, may be le of gilded oak | 
leaves. Oak leaves vary a good deal in shape, 
and the prettiest ones for this purpose are 
those with the more rounded points. Select a 
dozen leaves of different sizes, using the largest 
ones for the back and the smallest for the front 
of the wreath. Paste the leaves face down on 
—_ of rather stiff brown cloth, and gild the 

sks. Two or three coats of paint will be 
needed before the whole leaf is evenly covered. 
Sew the leaves on a piece of wired black ribbon 
about half an inch wide. They should be 
arranged so that they overlap, and so that the 
points come toward the front. Attach a hair- 
| pin to each end of the ribbon and another at 
| the back. 

If one of your friends is particular about 
the way her lawn is kept, you can give her 
no more useful ey than a broom made of 
birch twigs. After the grass has been cut, the 
birch broom is the only satisfactory tool for 
clearing away the dead pieces. Cut a good- 
sized bunch of strong, flexible twigs about two 
| and a half feet long, and attach them firmly to 
| an old broom-handle. 

Another practical gift, always welcomed by 
the person who is fond of open fires, is a basket 
of pine-cones. 

he ridge-vine, with its bright berries, is 
often found in the woods. Dig up the roots 
with the surrounding moss, moisten them 
thoroughly, and oY them in a glass bowl. 
Cover the top with a smaller bow! which will 
just fit inside, and you will find that the vine 
will grow splendidly. 

A delicious condiment may be easily made 
by preserving tomatoes. Pick the small, yel- 
low egg tomatoes, —— them with sugar, 
and ny bg ~ on a plate in the sun. When the 
sugar been absorbed, add more, and con- 
tinue to do this until the tomatoes are thor- 
oughly dry. They should be covered with 
— = a wire screen, to pa off the flies. 
Strawberries, raspberries and other fruit may 
be preserved in this same way. 

A jar of dried field mushrooms makes an 
acceptable gift for the housekeeper. The mush- 
rooms may be pierced with a needle, threaded, 
and hung up to dry in the sun, or in a warm, 
dry room. en you wish to use them, soak 
them for a few minutes in water with a little 
salt in it until they swell. 

Caraway seeds may also be gathered and 
dried. The stems should be cut off, and the 
seeds must be examined carefully to see that 
there are no insects among them. Fill a 7~ 
glass jar with the dried seeds. This will be 
enough for a great many cakes and cookies. 


e © 
THE SHIRT- WAIST NECK. 


NE of the commonest faults of shirt- 
O waists is a horizontal wrinkle in the 

center of the front, bulging out and 
spoiling the effect of smoothness. 


This is caused by one of two things: either the 
waist has been cut a little too wide directly in 
the middle of the front, or else the neck has been 
stretched in ag | on the neck-band or collar. 
To correct the first fault, cut the waist about 
an eighth of an inch narrower directly in the 
center of the front. To guard against a wrinkle 
from the second cause, hold the neck of the 
waist a little full directly in front, and two 
inches to each side of the front in basting on 
the neck-band. In basting on a neck-band it 
is always well to keep the waist part next to 
you, as it is nat to hold the material 


nearest the needle a trifle full. 
¢ ¢ 
BEAD CHAINS. 








| 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| 


| 
of sizes, shapes and colors in which beads | 
are made, or to the number of ways in 
| which they may be put together to form neck- | 
| laces and chains. Unless they are too ornate, 
| these make attractive ornaments for young | 
| girls’ frocks. | 

Here are some simple designs that can be | 
carried out with only three kinds of beads. | 
The colors are amber and pearl, but any color 


: 
[ets is almost no end to the variety 


|echoes. At Echo 
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may be substituted for the amber, and chains 
made to harmonize with different dresses. 
The close neck-chain at the top, Fig. 1, is 
made of small, cut, amber-colored beads, with 
five pearl of a still smaller size between 
each two of the amber ones. It is strung on 
buttonhole twist, and tied in the back with 
narrow ribbon; or a metal clasp may be used 
if preferred. 

n the long chain, Fig. 2, the small amber 
bead and the pearl bead are used again, this 
time alternately, together 

4 1 <@rococGy 


with a large, finely cut am- 
*6* GoD 
: silk, and is long enough to 
go over the head. 
The third necklace shows 
PB 5€ > 
each two amber ones. This 
F; } 9 BP myo) arrangement is unusual, and 
6 2 &) gives a 2 a and attractive 
Figg 7. effect. The chain fastens 
S Ay Be with a small silver clasp. 


ber bead. This chain is 
“6° 
the use of the large amber 
beads, with a double row of 
Find _ Five other chains, shown 
6 Ore in Figs. 4 to 8, are made by 


threaded with heavy, twisted 
"6x 

three small pearls between 

different combinations of the 


| same beads. In Fig. 4 the large amber beads 
|are separated by a double row of two pearl 


beads. In Fig. 7 the small amber beads are 
se 1 by two pearl beads placed side by 
side. In Fig. 5 the arrangement is much the 
same, except that the two pearl beads between 
the large amber ones are strung lengthwise 
instead of sidewise. Fig. 8 is even simpler, 
there being but one pearl between each two 
amber beads. 

In Fig. 6 all three kinds of beads are used. 
First comes a large amber one, then two pearls, 
then one small amber one, then two pearls, 
then a large amber one, and so on. 


ECHO - HUNTING. 


N Europe echoes are regarded as valuable 

‘“‘attractions’’ for the tourist resorts. Hunt- 

ing them, whether for commercial purposes 
or ‘‘for fun,’’ is an interesting sport; it would 
add zest and purpose to nd 
many a tramp in the hills. 
A girl’s voice, moreover, 
is better for the purpose 
than the lower masculine 
pitch. 

The thing to be remem- 
bered is that the sound- 
waves are under the well- 
known law of Pree: 
that the angle of reflec- 
tion is the same as the ie. % 
~~ of incidence. That is, in order for you 
to hear an echo of your own voice, you must 
send your call at right angles to some reflect- 
ing surface, such as forest, wall or cliff. Fig. 
1 shows how the sound-waves sent against a 
sloping mountainside are reflected upward and 
lost. Fig. 2 shows conditions under which the 
echo would return 
and be heard by 
the sender. As 
sound travels ap- 
proximately one 
housand one hun- 
dred feet a second, 
and about one-fifth 
of a second is occupied in uttering a single 
syllable, you must be at least one hundred and 
forty feet from the reflecting surface in order 
to hear the echo of your monosyllable. If 
you are two, three or four times as far away, 

ou will be able to pronounce two, three or 
our syllables before the first syllable returns, 
to be followed by a second, third and fourth 
echo, according to the distance. 

Bearing in mind the principle of reflection, 
amusing effects can sometimes be obtained by 
sending the voice 
against a reflecting cuff 
surface in order that pe” 
it may be heard, not * ™ 
by yourself at all, but Pi £3 ‘ 


a4 








FIG. 2. 


by some one else sta- PO eee 
tioned at a distance. 2.“ ¢- CALF). A 
Of course the hearer i Pernceet™ 
must be in the same os ow 
horizontal plane— FIG. 3. 


\that is, at the same 


level—as the sender. Fig. 3 shows how the 
voice, reflected, might seem to ‘‘turn a corner’’ 
in travelling from A to B. 

The surface of a pond bordered by woods or 
high ~ocks presents an ideal spot for the echo- 
hunter. If the pond is comparatively narrow, 
and there are woods or cliffs on both sides, 
you may be able to get interesting multiple 
echoes. A vigorous hand clap is often a better 


| method of testing the location of an echo than 


the voice. 

Parallel reflecting surfaces—if they are 
far enough a as in the case of the walls 
of a wide bridge gg give multiple 

Bridge, near Boston, a 
single syllable is often repeated fifteen or 
sixteen times, and visitors to Inspiration Point, 
Ni Falls, and to the Grand Cafion of the 
Yellowstone are familiar with the remarkable 
multiple echoes to be heard in those wonder- 
ful natural surroundings. 

Sound - waves which start from one focus 
of an ellipse are so reflected as to be heard 
pony at the other focus some distance away. 

he whispering-gallery in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington gives one of the best-known examples 
of this phenomenon, and the Hall of the Cary- 
atides, in the Louvre at Paris, and the whisper- 
ing-gallery in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
also furnish interesting instances of it. 


e ® 


To Freshen Suéde Shoes.—It is a good 
yn to include a piece of marie in the 
nousehold shoe-cleaning outfit. hen suéde 
shoes have been wet and the = has become 
matted down, a gentle rubbing with the emery- 
paper will raise it, and restore the velvet-like 
softness of finish. 
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WHEN THE BABY CRIES. 

T is astonishing to observe 

how little imaginative in- 
sight most women bring to 
bear upon the crying of small 
infants. 

The instructed modern 
woman knows that all babies 
must and will cry to some 
extent, and that it is a nor- 
mal and healthy form of ex- 
pression. Atthe same time, 
and this is but natural, it is much easier to apply 
this theory to some other woman’s baby. A human 
mother, whatever her theories, does not like to 
hear her own baby cry much. Although her beliefs 
are modern, her uneasiness is distinctly primi- 
tive. Crying is crying, and she does not take 
pains to learn the “language of a cry”; therefore 
the crying baby is either fed, or rocked, or searched 
for a safety-pin. 

This is not sympathetic treatment. A baby has 
a@ multitude of reasons for expressing distress, 
and is quite clever enough to vary its crying 
according to its reason. If adults were forcibly 
fed, or violently jounced up and down, or stripped 
and searched every time they grumbled, this 
would be a bad world to live in. Yet this is the 
treatment meted out to small babies who cannot 
talk back, or thump the table, or go out and bang 
the door. 

It is the duty of each mother to study her baby’s 
cry as if it were a little foreign language. It is 
true, she will soon hear the cry which says, “‘Isn’t 
it about feeding-time?” and the one that says, “I 
wish you would be more careful when you dress 
me,” and the one that simply calls for human 
companionship ; but she will also hear and learn to 
recognize many others. 

The cry for food usually begins as a sort of fret- 
ful, peevish whimper, soon rising, as the baby’s 
sense of outrage grows, toa loud, angry protest; 
but this cry is notin place except at meal-times. 
Sometimes it means that a very smart baby is 
trying to enforce its will in spite of rules. In such 
a case the rules must, of course, be kept, but it is 
only fair to see if thirst is the trouble. A baby 
has just as much right to a drink of water as any 
one else, and the drink is just as good for it. 

Fretful crying with restlessness at sleeping-time 
generally means overfeeding; the baby is suffer- 
ing from indigestion, and more food is not likely 
to be the remedy. 

A loud ery, accompanied with squirming and 
drawing up of the legs, means some sort of pain in 
the abdomen, and no one could take the explosive 
cry of anger or fright for anything but what it is. 

An incessant little “worrying” whimper often 
means fatigue and sleepiness. “Don’t try to enter- 
tain me—just lay me down and shade the light.”’ 

Make a study of this little language, and save 
both yourself and your baby much wear and tear. 
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A PRINCESS’S HARDSHIPS. 


s¢] JOW blessed it is to be a wholesome little 

American!” is the reflection with which one 
lays aside the latest book of “Carmen Sylva,” the 
talented Queen Elizabeth of Roumania. The 
story of the youth of the little German princess is 
pathetic, almost tragic; and yet one gathers from 
it all, that the conditions it describes were not 
very unusual. 

Disease had laid.a heavy hand upon the house- 
hold of the future queen’s father. That prince 
himself, during the years of his daughter’s child- 
hood, was slowly dying of consumption. His wife 
was a cripple, of whom her daughter’s most 
persistent recollection is an atmosphere of chloro- 
form and ether. Prince Otto, to whom his sister 
devotes a chapter of her book, was a hopeless 
sufferer from birth, and his heroic little existence 
ended at the age of twelve. 

Not disease only, but poverty was known in 
this princely household. Carmen Sylva saw her 
father’s revenues cut in halves by a political 
revolution, and found it hard to part with old 
friends and dependents, and to witness the reduc- 
tion in her father’s state. Her own share of 
amusement and luxury was so small from the 
first that it could hardly be reduced. 

The Spartan character of her education excites 
American sympathies for the little princess. Her 
training was as rigid as that of a soldier in the 
barracks. She wore a cruel iron contrivance 
strapped to her back to give her a graceful car- 
riage. One of her little cousins wore a collar with 
iron spikes, to teach her to carry her head erect. 
As a sample of the discipline administered by the 
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high-bred governesses, there is the story of a 
princess who remained deaf for life as the result 
of standing for hours barefoot on a cold marble 
floor in punishment for some small misdemeanor. 

Yet through all this story there runs a note of 
simple faith and of family affection that might 
well give some complacent Americans food for 
thought. Indeed, the queen does not seem to 
think her childhood unhappy. She calls her book 
“From Memory’s Shrine,” and dedicates it to “the 
noble and beautiful lives” with which she has 
come in contact. Among these lives it is plain 
that she gives high place to many of the stern 
and melancholy generation that molded her 


youth. 
*® ©¢ 


A BIRD-LOVING POLICEMAN. 


HE interest in birds brings its own rewards, 

declares a writer in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Among these recompenses she notes the friendly 
relations so easily established during “birding” 
walks. Besides this, there is a gentle glow of 
superiority at being able to see and hear things 
which are unknown to the multitude. 


If you are unfortunate cnong® to board, your 
fellow boarders will become slig tly infected, and 
will ask you to identify a bird ‘dark-colored and 
twice as tall as an English sparrow,” or a bird 
“with a sort of accordion pleating on its back.” 
The most astonishing request was that of a 
pleasant gentleman who unexpectedly asked me 
‘to go like a wren,” but whether physically or 
vocally I never discovered. This thirst for identi- 
fication is one of the joys of the bird “expert.” 

The deep snow in April started me out, with 
bird-seed and suet, to succor the ——_ in the 
ey only to find that the burly policeman had 

een before me, with bread- and cracker-crumbs 
on a nicely brushed pathin a sunny place. He 
greeted me thus: 

“I found a dead robin Zettes, and I could 
not stand it to think of all the birds starving to 
death, so I went to the nearest house and got 
some bread for them, and when I came from 
dinner to-day I brought some more —— along, 
and see what a lot of them there are eating!” 

Was it not worth wet skirts to hear that? The 
humane policeman and I have been stanch friends 
ever since, and he has given me much useful 
information. 


® ¢ 


FLYING AT BIGGER GAME. 


‘WO men who had nothing better to do got into 

a heated discussion in a Cincinnati hotel lobby 
as to whether a man could eat a quail each day 
for thirty consecutive days. One man declared 
the feat to be impossible; the other thought it 
difficult but entirely possible. 


The two, having still nothing better to do, 
started out to find a man who would test the 
matter for them. They walked down the street a 
block or two, looking for some one to whom the 
project might be broached. 

They found him at last, a ragged, hungry-looking 
tramp, standing disconsolately on the street corner 
and keeping a wary eye on the crossing policeman. 

To him the question was put, “Will you, to settle 
this thing, undertake to eat a quail every day for 
a month?” 

The tramp’s eyes glistened, an eatheipehenremie 
stretched his mouth, his tongue began slyly to 
moisten his lips. 

“Gents,” he said, “you don’t need to look no 
further. I si for the job. But say,” and his 
voice became low and confidential, ‘‘couldn’t you 
make it a turkey?” 


*® © 


IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS. 


HE summer boarder had been investing in oil 

of cloves, incense sticks and various other 
articles supposed to drive away mosquitoes. ‘Do 
you suppose these things will keep me safe on the 
piazza evenings?” she asked Mrs. Jocelyn of 
Pondville, with whom she was boarding. 


“Well, I couldn’t say,” remarked Mrs. a 
cautiously, “but I will say this—if I were you, d 
try ’em one at a time. 

‘There was a woman here last summer and she 
used to sit with one o’ those sticks in her hand 
and a little bowl o’ the oil o’ cloves side of her. 
She used to say toward the last of it that she 
thought the reason so many mosquitoes lit on the 
incense stick was because it helped dry ’em off 
after they’d been into the bowl; but then, she had 
a kind of foolish way of talking; there were a 
ges of ’em never lit on the sticks at all. They 
it most any place—where they could enjoy the 
smell of ’em.’ 
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BIG ENOUGH TO WORK. 


RTISTS do not all look alike, any more than 
grocers or typesettersdo. Nevertheless, many 
persons are surprised at an artist who is not 
small, anemic, delicate of feature and decorated 
with a flowing necktie. Such a person, says a 
writer in the Boston Traveler, lately visited the 
studio of a certain artist in that city. 

The man in question wears a big red beard, 
and stands six feet and some inches high. His 
shoulders are broad and his muscles hard from 
continued exercise. A woman entered his studio 
and asked for the artist. 

ama him, standing over there,” the attendant 


said. 

The woman looked over to where the artist 
stood, towering like an ancient viking, and gasped. 
“Why,” she whispered, in surprise, “he’s big 
enough to work, isn’t he o 
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THE CARES OF BUSINESS. 


HE old storekeeper down in the country, who 

gave up keeping Turkey red because the 
women insisted on buying all he had as fast as he 
got it, must be related to the New Hampshire 
merchant of whom the Boston Globe tells. 

There was nothing he liked so well fo do as to 
lie back in an old armchair on the elm-shaded 
porch of his store and whittle a green willow 
stick. One very hot afternoon, just as he got his 
a ty out, a boy appeared on the scene with a 
gallon jug. 

“Can I get a gallon of molasses?” he inquired. 

“O hum!” growled the storekeeper, showing 
considerable temper. ‘“Confound it! Nobody else 
in town’s got molasses to sell but me, I suppose.” 
With this stinging rebuke he went in and fill 
the jug. 

= & 


INSIDE INFORMATION. 


“TEAR Sir,” wrote the man who owed his tailor, 
and had received a letter asking for pay- 

ment of the bill. “Your letter was extremely 

impertinent, and I return it to you unopened.” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 


STAMP 


ASTHMA CURED 


Any one wanting to learn of a method of 
STAY 
CURED 











getting relief and permanent cure should 
write for “THE HAYES BULLETIN, 
Y-112,” free. 1298 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. | 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


DAISY FLY tt iat att 





N.Y. 





Rider Agents Wanted 
we in each town to ride and exhibit sample 

Syl DU bieyele. Write for Special er. 

Worl Models # 10 to $. 7 


Proof Tires. 


with C nd P 
rT toot males $7 to $12 


We Ship on Approval without a 
cent d ay the TRIAL allow 
TEN DA Fi L. 
Bicycle Dealers. You can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double 
our prices. Orders filled same day received. 
Tires, coaster brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all makes 
of bicycles at half usual prices. n 
buy until you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.D50, Chicago. 


LABIACH, 


" As the Touch of Summer ) 


develops the fragrance of the rose, so 
LABLACHE imparts to the complexion that 
bloom of youth so essential to the woman of 
refinement. A toilet necessity, invisible, but pro- 
tecting the skin from summer 
sun and keeping it clear, 
smooth and velvety. 

Refuse substitutes. 


Th . 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 


by 
Send 10 cents for @ 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 




































The pitcher 
prefers the a 
D&M 
baseball 
because its ex- 
actly balanced 
weight and per- 
fectly even 
wrapping 
makes his 
curves break right. 


The batter likes the D& M 
baseball because its core of 
pure, live Para rubber makes 
it simply fly whenever he 
“stings it one’’ with his bat. 

D& M baseballs are bought by the 
U.S. Government for use by soldiers and sailors. 


All D & M Baseball Goods are Guaranteed 


Ask your dealer for 
our 1911 catalog and a 
free copy of “ Official 
Baseball Rules for 
1911.” If he hasn’t 
them, write us. 


THE DRAPER & 
MAYNARD COMPANY, 


Dept.C. Plymouth, N. H. 








































you are interested in. 
faction, lasting. 


Brownie Camera. Made in 


Kodak film cartridges, the 
reliable little cameras. 


The 24 Folding 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies 
Sree at the dealers or by mail. 








SNAPSHOT WITH 24 F. P. BROWNIE, EXACT SIZE. 


‘Take along 


a Brownie 


Make the most of your vacation by taking pictures, 
from your own viewpoint, of the people and places that 
The added cost is slight; the satis- 

Photography is both simple and inexpensive with a 
Kodak plan by Kodak workmen and using daylight loading 


Take for instance: 





Other Brownies, One Dollar to Twelve Dollars. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





the Kodak factory on the 


Brownies are efficient and 


Pocket Brownie 


A truly pocket camera for 2% x 4% 
ea, loading in daylight with 

odak film cartridges. Capacity 12 
exposures without reloading. Finest 
quality Meniscus Achromatic lens of 
5inch focus. Pocket Automatic shut- 
ter for snap-shots or instantaneous 
exposures, two tripod sockets, auto- 
matic focusing lock and reversible 
finder. Honestly and handsomel 
made in every detail. Covered wit 
a durable imitation leather, and has 
full nickeled fittings. 


Price, $7.00. 
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MISS JULIA DODD’S MAIL- BOX 











“ ELL,” said Miss Julia Dodd, her 

W first stern refusal melting beneath 

the sunny appeal of the boyish hazel 

eyes smiling down upon her, ‘‘I suppose you 

can stay if you’re willing to put up with plain 

food. I can’t be bothered catering to the fancy 
tastes of summer-resorters. ’’ 

‘*I’m not a real summer-resorter,’’ answered 
Will Hartridge. ‘‘I’m just a poor chap who 
wants a quiet place to study for a civil-service 
examination, and who will be grateful for most 
any kind of plain, wholesome food. ’’ 

‘*T never supposed I’d ever engage to wait 
on a city boarder all summer,’’ remarked Miss 
Dodd, who was not accustomed to indulging 
her softer moods. 

‘‘T’ll try not to make you much extra work. 
I’ll wait on myself all I can, and perhaps I 
can wait on you, too, sometimes. My mother 
and sister have trained me pretty well,’’ said 
Will, with a smile. 

Miss Dodd’s rather grim lips framed an an- 
swering smile, despite herself, but she" said, 
ungraciously, ‘‘I’m not used to being waited 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


“BY THE WAY, WHAT DAY OF THE 
MONTH IS THIS?” 


on. I’ve attended to my own affairs all my 
life pretty near, and I guess I’ll keep right on 
doing so till the end of the chap 

Will recalled these words a few days later, 
when he saw his hostess come on the porch 
with the mail. Every noon since his arrival 
she had come from her rural free delivery box 
frowning and flushed. When he had offered 
to get the mail, she had answered shortly, ‘*I’d 
rather get it myself. ’’ 

‘‘Maybe it’s part of her methodical life to 
be angry every day at twelve-fifteen, ’’ reflected 
Will, smiling at the drollness of the thought. 

‘*You know it’s not in the bargain for you 
to bring mail to me,’’ he said, as Miss Julia 
handed him a letter. He jumped from the 
hammock, where he had been lounging with 
a heavy text-book, and placed a chair in the 
Shadiest corner of the porch. ‘‘You look hot. 
Do sit down and cool off.’’ 

“*T guess I won’t cool off much while Dan 
Prescott’s on this mail-route,’’ remarked Miss 
Julia, sinking into the proffered seat. 

“Don’t you like your mail-carrier?’’ 

‘Like him! Well, hardly. I guess nobody 
would like as unaccommodating a person as he 
is. He carries my mail past here every morn- 
ing at nine o’clock, and doesn’t put it in my 
box until he gets back from his route at noon. 
if that isn’t mean and unaccommodating, I’d 
just like to know what is?’’ 

‘*What reason can he have for doing that?’’ 
asked Will. ‘‘He can’t possibly do it just out 
of ill humor. ’’ 

‘‘Tll humor and stubbornness. He’s angry 
because, when I came back from the East this 
spring, and found we had got the rural free 
‘lelivery at last, I didn’t ask him where I was 
‘o put my box. I don’t consult with anybody 

ery much about my own business, and I just 
put my mail-box om the hitching-post. Well, 
‘he very first time he saw it he complained it 
was hard to get at, because it was directly 
‘pposite the Greens’ box across the road. He 
ctually ordered me to change it so hé wouldn’t 
‘ave to make such a short turn, and said 
le’d have to deliver my mail on his return trip 
‘atil I got the box moved either up or down 

e road a little way. 

**Why don’t you get the Greens to move 
eirs?? I asked him. 
**They put theirs up first,’ he answered, 

‘nd it’s your place to move yours.’ 

**Don’t hold your breath till I do,’ T said. 
‘*Well, then, don’t expect your mail till 














dinner-time,’ he flung back at me, and that’s 
the way it goes. I declare I won’t change that 
box, and he won’t leave my morning paper 
when he ought. He hasn’t any right to carry 
it all over his route, has he?’’ 

**No, I don’t believe he has,’’ answered 
Will, thoughtfully. ‘‘And if I were you I 
wouldn’t let him.’’ 

“I’m not going to let him. Do you know 
whom I ought to write to? I’ve reported him 
to the village postmaster, and he says it’s none 
of his business. ’’ 


‘‘No, I suppose he has no authority. I be- | jij} 
lieve the fourth assistant postmaster-general | jij 


is the official to communicate with.’’ 
**T?ll write my complaint right away.’’ 
**And then perhaps the matter will be 
straightened out by Thanksgiving time.’’ 


ss iving |?’ 


‘*Well, you see, there are important affairs 


on hand in the Post-Office Department, and 
your matter may be delayed. It’s hard to 
hurry the government. I should think you’d 
like to get the dispute settled quickly. ’’ 

“I should. But what can I do?’”’ 

‘*Change the location of your box, 
Miss Julia. That’s what I’d do.’’ 

‘*What, give in to Dan Prescott? 
I’ve got more stick-to-it-iveness than 
that. I said I wouldn’t change the 
box, and I won’t.’’ 

‘*Yes, I am sure of it,’’ remarked 
Will, gravely; but Miss Julia was a 
little perplexed by a twinkle in the 
friendly hazel eyes that she could not 
quite understand. 

That twinkle got into a regular habit 


every noon, when the mail came. 
‘It’s funny, but it isn’t right,’’ he 
said to himself one day, when he saw 


slam, after the carrier had passed on 
his outward trip. ‘‘Something ought 
to be done. ’’ 

He knew that the letter to the fourth 
assistant postmaster - general was not 
yet despatched, for Miss Julia found 
the composition of a formal letter a 
slow and laborious undertaking. A 
shower drove Will from his porch study 
that afternoon, and in the prim parlor 
he noticed a large old Bible on the 
center -table. Opening it idly, he 





turned to the family records, and |) 


with a little start of surprise, he read 
the date of Miss Julia’s birth. 

‘‘Why, to-morrow is her birthday,’’ he said 
to himself. And that evening, when the rain 
ceased, he strolled across the wet fields two 
miles to the village. From among the com- 
modities kept in the drug-store for the entice- 
ment of summer boarders he selected a generous 
box of candy and a number of magazines, which 
he wrapped in separate packages and mailed to 
Miss Julia Dodd. 

‘*My sakes,’’ exclaimed Miss Julia, the next 
morning, ‘‘I wonder what’s got into Dan 
Prescott! He’s stopping on my side the road. 
Well, I never !’’ 

Will Hartridge chuckled as he watched her 
run in surprise toward the mail-box, which 
was neatly secured to a fence-post two rods 
from its former location. 

‘*Well, Julia Dodd,’’ said the carrier, in a 
loud voice, as she approached, ‘‘I’m mighty 
glad you got this box changed. I’d hate to 
have to lug all this stuff round my nineteen 
miles to-day. I’m afraid I’ve been kind of 
impatient about your mail, but ’twas awful 
aggravating to have them boxes opposite. But 
your changing it without saying anything 
more about it makes me feel kind of mean and 
ashamed. I’m much obliged, anyway.’’ 

**Not to me —’’ began Miss Julia; but the 
noise of the little motorcar speeding away 
drowned her voice. 

‘*Well, I never!’’ she said, for the second 
time that morning, when she opened the box. 
Walking up the garden path, she met Will 
Hartridge, coming to help carry the astonishing 
number of parcels. ‘‘Just look at all this!’’ 
she cried, with almost girlish excitement. ‘‘I 
wonder how in the world I happened to get so 
much mail? I never saw anything like it.’’ 

**By the way, what day of the month is 
this?’’ inquired Will, with an innocent air. 

‘*Let me see. It must be the 2ist. July 
21st. Why, I declare, it’s my birthday !’’ 

Will laughed, and Miss Julia suddenly stood 
still in the garden path and faced him. ‘* You 
did it! Of course you did it. You changed 
the box and you sent all these things. And 
Dan Prescott said he was kind of ashamed. I 
guess you’ve made us both ashamed. I don’t 
know how you ever found it out, but I’m fifty 
years old to-day. But I guess I ain’t too old 
to learn a lesson from a boy like you.’’ 

The twinkle in Will’s eyes was suddenly 
hidden by a mist when Miss Julia grasped his 
hand for an instant, and said, ‘‘I wish—I just 
wish I had a boy like you.’’ 





The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc.,also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


It’s a Great Fire Protection. 

We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “‘D"’ AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 

LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 





















of returning to Will Hartridge’s eyes Hi 


Miss Julia close her empty box with a | % 
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WALL TENTS 
For Camping 








{| What could be more restful, invigorating 
and altogether healthful than a vacation 
spent camping out on the shore of some 
lake or stream ? 


{| The Wall Tents we offer here are espe- 
cially adapted for camping. They are made 
of 8-oz. duck and will give good service. 
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4 § Prices given include Poles and Pins 


complete. Sent by freight or express at 
| receiver's expense. 
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WALL TENTS 


t Length and Breadth = Height of Tent Height of Wall 


S 7 x 7 feet 7 feet 3 feet 
7 x Q feet 7 feet 3 feet 
| 9%x12 feet 7% feet 3 feet 


i TENT FLYS ; 


| The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be 
* found useful. In stormy and rainy weather it is a 
( great protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as |) 
an air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck 
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Price of Teut 
$ 6.00 # 
7.00 | 
12.00 | 
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® at one-half the price of the corresponding size tent. 


| The shipping weight is about 15 Ibs. 4 
i PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


The freezer that is made in every part 
to give you longest, most satisfactory 
service. And besides, it is quickest, 
easiest to operate. The tnple 
motion cuts down the freezing 

time of the old-style freezer two-thirds. 


And the ice cream is so much more 
delicious and so much more economical. 
The duplex dashers, revolving in opposite 
directions, whip and fluff the cream, giv- 
ing it a velvety smoothness. And at the 
same time they largely increase the bulk. 


Send for our recipe book “Frozen Dainties.” It tells 
you how to make and serve dozens of delectable desserts. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


The flour that keeps the family going with the best bread — keeps the 
grocer going with the best oaie. “BETTER THAN THE BEST” 
means just what it says—the consumer gets better value for his 
money, and the agency for DANIEL W TER FLOUR is the 
best evidence of a progressive grocer in any community. 

OUR GUARANTEE 6, 2ojcu have coer bakedafter using one bag 
return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 

Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota. 


DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 




















fy] OU really must have a Climax Couch 
(3) in the house. It is a guarantee of 
~ comfortable rest for the extra guests. 
Closed, it occupies little room. Extended, 
it is a full size spring bed. 


You want a couch; so buy the Climax 
and be prepared for emergencies. It is a better investment 
than a folding bed, and less expensive than an ordinary couch. 


You will find the leading furniture and house-furnishing 
dealers have the Climax Couch in stock. Ask to see it. 
Note that when open the sides are of equal height. No other 
extension couch has this excellent feature. 


You will always be glad you got a Climax Couch, 
because it is so easy to move about from one room to another— 
from the bedroom to the veranda — from city home to summer 
cottage. If room is scarce, you can buy your Climax Couch 
with a spacious clothes box underneath. 








You would like an illustrated booklet telling 
all about the Climax Couch. Write for it. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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